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e@ Be sure to read ‘‘Why Start 
319 Cutting Teachers’ Salaries?”’ 
321 p. 321. Mr. Richter has pre 
mon sented some mighty fine argu- 

ments every principal, super 

. intendent and teacher should 
323 be acquainted with. Tell the 
324 people in your community! 
ee 

326 

e Now, before the frost is out 
328 of the ground, snoop around 
330 your school, and see what im- 

provements can be made on 
333 the grounds next spring. Read 

p. 328 and see what an enter- 
334 prising caretaker at Osceola 

did . . . you can do as much, 
335 if you and your students “‘get 
336 together’’ on a group project. 
338 

ee 

339 

e Mr. John S. Main of Madi- 
340 son has kindly consented to 
341 tell us about bird habits, and 

a bit about birds one fre- 
342 quently sees in Wisconsin. 
346 Read his interesting story on 
352 p. 338. 
360 
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Still Waters 


“I see by the papers that a rumor's afloat, 

To cut teachers’ salaries, and make her the goat, 

Oh my goodness! tut-tut! now whose idea is that? 
Let's discuss this thing frankly in a real friendly chat. 


You folks who pay taxes; you mothers and dads, 
The schools are maintained for your lassies and lads, 
The teachers who teach them are giving their best, 
Ate you backing their efforts, and standing your test? 


In these times of trouble and dire stress and strain 
When the lack of funds is too much of a drain 
On the lean family purse—with dads out of work 
In this crucial time—did the teachers shirk ? 


Oh no—for they were the first to see 

And come forth with their help for charity, 

The world may not know of their efforts to give 
Nor their broad-minded maxims “To Live and Let 
Live’. 


Their deeds are not broadcast and folks may not know 
Of the service they render nor the help they bestow, 
For teachers are mostly a kind modest lot, 

And prefer not to shout from every house top. 


But many a child has been helped, clothed, and fed, 

Because some kind teacher got ideas in her head, 

That here was her chance to do a real part, 

And she quickly responded with head, fand, and 
heart. 


So now is the time to come forth with your aid, 
Speak out for the teacher, do not be afraid, 
Appreciate her service and keep her your friend 
And stand by her staunchly from beginning to end. 


For teachers are builders—the lessons they teach 

Seem to spread themselves deeply with ne’er ending 
reach, 

Think back o'er your own life and see if it’s true, 

That you are what you are ‘cause some teacher helped 


you, 
M. Bonnell, 
Deaf Dept., Washburn School, 
La Crosse 
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Editorials ae 











The High Cost of Teacher Salary Cuts 


ROM time to time we hear rumors that this city and that in Wisconsin is con- 
F templating some form of teacher salary adjustment. In many cases, most in 

fact, the contemplated economy program has immediately centered around 
teachers’ salaries. Discounting the fact that teacher salaries are still exceedingly 
low, let us regard the ultimate effect upon the child. This in the final analysis 
should be the focal point in a discussion of this kind. 


A good teacher is not the product of a moment. Years of preliminary training 
in state teacher colleges and county rural normal schools are necessary to build a 
foundation for teaching. Yet, with all the benefits of such a necessary preliminary 
training, experience makes a teacher efficient, conscious of teacher problems, and 
versed in matters of classroom psychology. Regardless of a young, untrained per- 
son’s mental alertness and professional sincerity it takes time to be a good teacher. 





What then is the problem facing Wisconsin's 
educational system today? We pride ourselves 
upon the relative high plc's in our pro- 
fession, and we are keenly aware of the fact 
that our high professional standards have re- 
sulted in the training of a first class teaching 
corp. While the school attendance in Wiscon- 
sin schools has increased yearly, we have main- 
tained educational standards in respect to 
teachers. Now, of all times, is not the time to 
“let down the bars.”” The present trained corp 
of Wisconsin teachers are doing a good job. 
They are presenting the strongest curriculum 
so far i and they are constantly seek- 
ing to make it better. They are doing more for 
the boys and girls than the public schools have 
ever done before, and what is most gratifying, 
they are generally being supported to a re- 
matkable degree by intelligent, informed, and 
sympathetic parents and public citizens who 
realize the value of education at all times, and 
especially during the present era of economic 
depression. 

Now of all times is the moment to consider 
the child, and under all circumstances to seek 
to protect the factors which promote his cul- 
tural and educational development. This can 
only be done through the maintenance of a 
trained teaching body, and his can only be 
achieved through the maintenance of present 
living standards among our educators. Instead 
of encouraging trained teachers to leave the 
profession it will be to the best interests of the 
state to make the profession more attractive, 
through security of salaries. 

To curtail the school opportunities of the 
Present generation is to handicap them be- 
cause of an economic condition for which they 


are in no way responsible. Instead of cutting 
school budgets and teachers’ salaries, it were 
better to cut luxuries and keep the schools 
going for the children who will be compelled 
to find a way to meet the needs of their day. 

The salary of the teacher was the last to re- 
spond when prices went up. It is not high in 
proportion to the salaries of all other gainfully 
occupied citizens. It does not seem reasonable 
that it should be the first in the community to 
be cut. Teachers will be willing to share in the 
burdens of the economic depression, but they 
should not be compelled to take more than 
their share of the burden. There is no reason 
why their salaries should be cut before or out 
of proportion to the salaries of other municipal 
employes. 

School expenses have not increased as rap- 
idly as other governmental expenses during the 
period of good times. We quote herewith from 
the Wisconsin Tax Commission, bulletin No. 
41, dated October 1930. This concerns the ex- 
penditures of the state and all of its political 
subdivisions ending on or before December 31 
for the years 1928 and 1929 (the last years 
for which complete statistics are available) . 


1928 1929 
General Government $12,993,673 $14,049,930 
Protection of Person & 

PROMGHY. 5 onc ncnn 

Health and Sanitation_— 
Highways and Bridges_ 
Charities and Corrections 
Education 
Recreation 


15,430,261 
12,934,281 
67,138,078 
12,399,168 
66,284,392 

4,480,307 


15,609,189 
13,808,997 
70,191,873 
13,595,115 
66,818,702 

4,064,406 


Public Industries 12,894,988 12,843,624 
Paid on Debt 34,556,343 41,642,940 
Miscellaneous 2,426,178 2,904,744 


$255,529,520 
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The above show that the expenditures for 
education in 1929 were approximately the same 
as those in 1928, while expenditures for gen- 
eral government increased about a million; 
for health and sanitation, about a million; for 
highways and bridges, about three million; for 
charities and corrections, more than a million; 
and for debt, about seven million. 

Or again, according to the same report, the 
percentages of increase of expenditures for 
Wisconsin and all of its political subdivisions 
between 1925 and 1930 were as follows: Edu- 
cation, 14%; Recreation, 14%; General Gov- 
ernment, 18% ; Protection of Person and Prop- 
erty, 26%; Health and Sanitation, 63%; 
Highways and Bridges, 66%; Charities and 
Corrections, 24%; Public Industries, 23%; 
and Paid on Debt, 25%. The percentage of 
increase in cost of education was less than any 
other government expenditures except for rec- 
reation. It was only about half as much as 
that for protection of person and property, less 
than one-fourth of that for public health and 
sanitation, and less than one-fourth of that for 
highways and bridges. 

Surely school costs have not increased in pro- 
portion to our expenditures for luxuries. 1928 
is the last year for which statistics are available. 
In that year, Wisconsin spent 


or eatahione so ee $66,284,392 
For passenger automobiles ~_.-..-__~ 375,433,800 
OR EODACLO of co a eae o 48,819,816 


For soft drinks, ice cream candy, gum_ 42,185,472 
Ror taeatres; movies. .occ22-2-. 2.22 24,687,612 
For jewelry, perfume, cosmetics _____- 18,872,472 
For sporting goods, toys ____________ 11,392,248 
ROP Ol SOROS no ee 145,957,620 


Education is not an expenditure; it is an in- 
vestment—an investment in boys and girls to 
make them better able to produce wealth and 
provide for themselves; and to make them in- 
telligent, self-thinking citizens, the very foun- 
dation of all organized society and government. 

Your community and ours have a challenge 
which cannot be denied—the welfare of the 
child. It is of paramount importance that we 
as teachers maintain the educational standards 
we have thus far attained, and similarly it is 
of equal importance that parents and citizens 
recognize the obligations toward the teaching 
profession. 

As the voice of Wisconsin's 21,000 teachers 
we urge that communities recognize the ulti- 
mate high cost of any proposed teacher salary 
cuts, and seek in every way to maintain an ex- 
perienced teaching personnel—men and women 
with years of training and years of practical 
experience in dealing with Wisconsin’s great- 
est treasure—children. 
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S A WHOLE, even under the present try- 
ing times, the public is not spending too 
much for its public institutions; especially 
teachers’ salaries are still low when compared 
with the importance of the position that teach- 


ers are required to fill 
Meet the Salary i. a fundamental in 


Question Squarely ctitution of American 
society. In a professional institution so vital to 
human welfare reimbursing professional serv- 
ice according to the fluctuating influence of 
supply and demand is unsound. The schools 
never have been and never will be able to op- 
erate successfully if the remuneration of teach- 
ers is based upon supply and demand. Even if 
conditions do change so that our economic 
status will be on a financially-less-costly level, 
there should be no general change in teachers’ 
salaries at this time for the following reasons: 

1. Teachers’ salaries were among the last salaries 
to be advanced to the higher level in the period 
from 1914-1922, in fact lagged three years be- 
hind the average and should not now be among 
the first to be reduced. 

2. The qualifications required of teachers teach- 
ing in the public schools have been on a steady 
increase since 1914 until at present the profes- 
sional requirements are almost twice what they 
were in 1914. Since in practically all other 
salaried positions qualifications for these posi- 
tions have remained the same, the rise in teach- 
ers’ salaries is due rather to a higher type of 
service than to a change in economic level. 

. The schools are at present entering a new in- 
dividualized philosophy of education. This new 
type of education will render a much higher 
type of educational service and at the same 
time will require a higher type of teaching 
talent. This means that future teachers will 
have to be more carefully selected and receive a 
better and more extended training. Any salary 
decrease under these circumstances would ma- 
terially interfere with a much desired social 
progress. ; - 

In cities where the financial conditions due 
to delinquent taxes are such that some tem- 
porary assistance on the part of the teachers is 
necessary, we feel sure that the teachers, if ap- 
prised of the situation, will cooperate with the 
city authorities. When such temporary relief is 
necessary on the part of the teachers, we sug: 
gest one of the two following plans: 

1. That the teachers be continued on their present 
salary level with the understanding that they 
have a certain per cent of their salary deducted 
each month until the conditions which neces- 
sitate this sacrifice will have been remedied. 

2. That the teachers during the tax delinquent 
period donate a certain amount of free service 
leaving the salary, for the time of service for 
pay, the same as it is at present. 

It is the judgment of the committee that any 


general or permanent cut in teachers’ salaries 
at this time is unnecessary and unwise. 
Committee: 
H. W. Kircher, Chairman, C. J. Brewer, 
Charlotte Kohn, Amanda Schuette, O. H. 
Plenzke, Robert Lohrie, B. E. McCormick 
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“Why Lower My Efficiency?” 


@ Some time ago there were rumors of cutting 
teacher salaries in Phelps. After Edward M. 
Murphy, principal of the grade school, and 
Otto H. Richter, principal of the high school 
presented the facts appearing in this article the 
citizens recommended that the salary schedule 
be maintained. 














UCH discussion is current as to whether 
or not teachers’ salaries should be re- 
duced during this period of serious de- 

flation. Unfortunately many arguments pre- 
sented ate without authoritative facts and in 
practically every instance are merely the ulti- 
mate result of petty unrest and a niggardly de- 
sire to set up an economic program for the 
prime purpose of securing political favor and 
public laud. It is to be hoped that before the 
boards of education of this State resort to meas- 
ures of retrenchment, a careful consideration of 
the available facts will be made in order that 
they may be in an excellent position to judge 
fairly as to what path of procedure is to be 
followed when contracts are issued to teachers. 
It is the purpose of this article to present a 
cursory survey of educational finance within the 
State of Wisconsin and the United States as a 
whole in an attempt to show the folly of low- 
ering teachers’ salaries as a step toward eco- 
nomic progression, and also in an attempt to 
list possibilities wherein retrenchment, if it 
must come, in educational work should be made. 


Average Salary $1390 


HE average salary for elementary school teach- 
ers in the State of Wisconsin as reported for 
the year 1929-1930 by the Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction is $1390 for a teaching period 
of nine months. An examination of reports in- 
dicates that the salaries paid by many of the 
smaller communities do not meet the average 






W., Start Cutting 


TEACHERS’ 
SALARIES? 





Otto H. Richter 


Principal, Phelps High School 


of the State. The average salary paid to high 
school teachers in this State is $1860 for a 
similar period. Smaller communities are again 
below the average of the State as far as high 
school teachers’ salaries are concerned. In spite 
of low salaries otherwise fair-minded citizens 
are issuing the cry of teacher salary retrench- 
ment for 1931-1932. 

The public has been shockingly slow to pro- 
vide - uate compensation for teachers. A 
study oo by Douglas on “Real Wages in the 
United States During 1890-1926” furnishes the 
following table of the annual earnings of sev- 
eral groups of workers for 1926: 


Average Annual Earnings of Teachers and 
Certain Other Groups of Workers 
in 1926 
Average 
Annual Earnings 


Industrial or 
Professional Group 


Clerical Workers-mfg. and steam 

ee OS Babe iiad erecta Re sViace ss! $2,310 
Postal Employees’ ....-.--..---- 2,128 
ee gS ee a ene ee 1,826 
Government Employees (Executive 

9) ee eee eM, 
Public Utility Workers’ . Sec Soe 
Coal Miners 22222050: ities | See 
Wage Earners-mfg. industries _--. 1,309 
"TGRGNEle ..-. == =.=: . £27 
Farm Laborers — 593 


' Mail Clerks and letter carriers. 
2 Includes steam railroads, street railways, telephone and 
telegraph, and gas and electricity workers. 


Why Many Men Have Quit 

HE World Almanac of 1931 reports the av- 

erage teachers’ salary for 1928 as being 
$1277. The increase over that reported for 1926 
is not very marked. In The American School 
Board Journal of November 1931, Willard S. 
Elsbree of the Teachers College of New York 
reports the present average salary for teachers 
to be not over $1300. The National Industrial 
Conference Board reports the average salary for 
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the gainfully employed during 1928 as being 
$1749. Surely it is plain why the latest reports 
of the United States Office of Education indi- 
cate that for 1928 there were 799,816 women 
in the teaching profession as compared with 
209,398 men during the same year. Many com- 
petent men were lost to the profession because 
of low initial salaries and subsequent retrench- 
ments. 


Referring to Tables 30-30A of the 1928 
1930 Biennial Report of the Wisconsin De- 
partment of Public Instruction, the figures 
listed, when compared with those of the fol- 
lowing year, present interesting facts relative 
to the cost of instruction in each of the 72 
county districts as compared with the entire 
school cost. Instruction in this instance includes 
teachers’ salaries, stationery, supplies, and text- 
books. Sixty-four county districts, or 91.42%, 
indicate a retrenchment in the percentage of 
instructional cost to the total school cost during 
the fiscal school year 1929-1930. This may 
have been due to economy of textbook, station- 
ery, or supply purchases and then again it may 
be that salaries have already received an un- 
timely shearing. 


The percentage of instructional cost to school 
cost should be between 65% and 70%. 
Whether that condition of utopia will be 
reached by all counties at any time is a matter 
for conjecture; for, by and large, people gen- 
erally fail to realize that ‘The “ft ae is 
Worthy of His Hire.” The Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction of this State reports the percent- 
age of instruction to school costs for the entire 
State to be 55.15%. The Office of Education 
of the United States Department of the Interior 
reports figures that ieitoane that teachers’ sal- 
aries constitute approximately 54.03% of the 
total expenditure for public education in this 
country. 


Salary Increases Lag 


ASSUMING that if teachers’ salaries are not 

to be reduced and that some economy must 
be instituted, a study of the comparisons men- 
tioned herein might offer possible sources of 
reduction. According to Tables 20 and 21 of the 
Biennial Report of the Department of Public 
Instruction of Wisconsin, which tables are sum- 
maries of reports from county superintendents 
for the years ending June 30, 1929 and June 30, 
1930, disbursements increased .86% or about 
1% and receipts increased 4%. During this 
same period the combined salaries of men and 
women teachers, pension fund being deducted, 
increased .63% or about 14 of 1%; the serv- 
ices of district clerks, treasurers, and directors 


increased 5.4% or about 514%; the purchase 
of textbooks increased 15.7% ; library book ex. 
penditures were increased 19.7% ; janitor sery- 
ice and supplies increased 12.7%; cost of te- 
pairs jumped to 11.3%; insurance increased by 
17.2%; general equipment increased 22.1%; 
cost of transporting children increased 10.8%; 
tuition paid to other districts increased 22.6%; 
and land and building expenditures increased 
7%. It is not the purpose of this article to 
point out specifically the possibilities of reduc. 
ing school costs but rather to indicate the folly 
of salary retrenchment in view of the fact that 
of all expenditure increases mentioned salaries 
indicated the lowest increase, one half of one 
per cent. Classify the expenditures according to 
importance and then look for opportunities to 
retrench on educational costs. 

A comparative study of country-wide statistics 
lends interest to this discussion and will prob- 
ably provide food for thought for fair-minded 
citizens. A study made by the National Industrial 
Conference Board represents the national in- 
come of the United States at $78,051,000,000 
for 1928. The estimated total expenditure for 
public elementary and secondary education 
for the year following is. reported by the 
United States Office of Education as being 
$2,264,719,124, approximately 214% of the 
total income of this country is being spent for 
the education and guidance of youth. Diamonds 
owned in the United States as reported by the 
Continental Insurance Company Survey are 
valued at $4,000,000,000 or about twice as 
much as is spent on education yearly. The 
wholesale values of passenger cars in the United 
States as reported by the National Automobile 
Chamber of Commerce in 1929 aggregates 
$2,981,141,842.00, considerably more than the 
entire cost of educational work of public status. 
The total annual expenditure by Americans for 
the purchase and maintenance of automobiles is 
approximately $14,000,000,000, seven times the 
amount spent on education. The combined 
amount spent annually on ice-cream, candy, 
chewing gum, snuff, tobacco, cigars, cigarettes, 
perfumes and cosmetics, hair tonics, hair dyes, 
toilet preparations, shampoos, soft drinks, fancy 
bakery, and theatre admissions is over 50% 
more than is spent on the education of the 
some 26,000,000 young people of this country. 

The facts speak for themselves. If education 
is to be maintained on a basis of high profes- 
sionalism, the citizenry of Wisconsin must see 
to it that salary retrenchment does not occur at 
this time. Retrenchment is unjustifiable if it 
jeopardizes the guidance of youth; and it is 
indicative of retrogression instead of progres- 
sion in educational endeavors. 
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Findings of the Committee 


on Living Costs of Teachers » » » 


SOME communities were urging cuts in teach- 
ers salaries because of the cut in the cost of 
living—therefore Pres. Brewer appointed a com- 
mittee to make a survey among the teachers of 
the state in order to ascertain the real facts. 

Of the questionnaires sent out through the 
Journal of Education and to representative 
groups in various sections of the state, about 
4000 have been returned. This summary is not 
complete to date as the responses are not all in. 
The committee hopes to be able to file a com- 
plete report next month. 


Returns were grouped into four groups— 

Group I cities above 10,000 population 

Group II cities between 5,000 and 10,000 
population 

Group III cities below 5,000 

Group IV rural 


None of the groups show marked changes 
from the year 1929-1930 as compared to the 
year 1931-1932. There is no greater decrease 
in the cost of living in a small community than 
in the larger ones. 


More for Poor Relief 


IN GENERAL there has been a decrease in 
costs of clothing, shoes, amusements, and a 
very slight one in board; no change is noted 
in room rent, taxes, house rent, summer school 
fees, magazines, organization dues, laundry, 
school accessories, lectures, car fare; just a 
slight increase in insurance premiums; and a 
decided increase is noted in church dues, pri- 
vate charities, and unemployment relief funds. 
These increases range from 30% to 1000%. 
Amusements show a decided decrease, sug- 
gesting that the teachers are cutting on their 
amusements to help others. 


Money Spent Where Earned 


HE larger the community, the more money 

was spent in that community. In some cases 
teachers showed that they spent all their in- 
come in the community in which it was earned. 
In the rural communities this was not possible, 
but the teacher spent her money in the larger 
city in the vicinity in which she worked. 

There were about three cities which showed 
a decrease in salaries of other municipal em- 
ployes, while four reported an increase. 


Of those reporting, the years of training 
tanged from 2 to 8 yrs. beyond the high school. 


The number of dependents was marked, 
many stating, due to unemployment, they were 
helping members of their family. For this same 
reason the number of dependents has increased 
in many cases. The number of adult depend- 
ents has increased in many cases. The number 
of adult dependents ranged from 0 to 3; the 
number of children dependent upon one 
teacher ranged from 0 to 8; those partially de- 
pendent ranged in number from 0 to 5. A 
number reported their children were growing 
up and required greater expenditures than 
when they were younger; others were trying 
to give one or two children a college education 
and at the same time keeping themselves 
abreast of the new educational procedures and 
giving aid to funds to retain the social fiber. 
The latter two conditions seem to be the situa- 
tion the majority of the teachers find them- 
selves in at the present time. ' 

Replies represent the teachers from one room 
rural schools to the University—teachers from 
the smallest rural community to our largest 
cities, excluding Milwaukee. 

The overview shows no decrease in living 
costs, generally speaking, but an increase in re- 
lief subscriptions. 


Final Summary Soon 


HE committee hopes to have a final summary 

of the survey at the close of March. We 
hope that the morale of the teachers of our 
state will be retained, and that the children 
will not suffer by this temporary condition. 

We must meet immediate problems in terms 
of ultimate results. Citizens in general, mem- 
bers of school boards, city and state officials, 
teachers and superintendents are working to- 
gether to meet the emergencies as they arise in 
each locality. 

“Schools can do their work only when they 
are manned by a mature, broadly educated, 
economically safeguarded teaching class with 
high ideals expressed in spiritual and cultured 
standards of living.” The investment in this 
class will repay a hundred fold in the future 
citizenry. 

Education is a permanent need that must be 
met even at great sacrifice. Present status must 
not impair future conditions. 


The Committee: 


Charlotte Kohn, Chairman 
Mary Lowell Fox Mrs. Hazel Campion 
C. A. Barfoot Florence Dodge 
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Photo by A. A. Allen 


Dinner is Now 


Studying 
the Birds » » » » 


OW should I go about it to take up the 

study of birds? In answer to this let me 
Suggest three essentials with which to start: 
First, a good pair of glasses, second, a few good 
bird books; third, a record book. 

For glasses, you should have, if possible, a 
pair of binoculars of at least six power. They 
should last you a life-time and will get you far- 
ther in a month than an opera glass or old-style 
field glass would in a year. 

In books there is a wide range and a far bet- 
ter choice to-day than ever before. One should 
seek, primarily, a book with good colored 
plates, the color-keys of an earlier day being 
now of little use. But pictures are far from 
sufficient. Your books should also contain full 
descriptions of the birds in their various plu- 
mages, with information as to their habits, dis- 
tribution and migrations,—in other words, what 
we call their Life Histories. I would like to say 
something about building up a bird library,- 
the delight that comes in acquiring, one by one, 
as chance may offer, the works of those famous 
in our ornithological history,—of Wilson, Au- 
dubon, Nuttall, Brewer, Coues, Ridgeway, 
Brewster, Fuertes, Forbush, Bent and others, 
not to mention John Burroughs, whose Wake 
Robin should be on every shelf. But I cannot 
dwell on this subject. Probably Chapman's 
“Handbook” is still the most useful single vol- 
ume, though for excellence of illustration and 
wealth of material there is nothing to compare 
with the volume of Forbush entitled “The Birds 
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Courtesy, National Ass'n. of Audubon Societies 


Being Served 


John S. Main 


Madison, Wisconsin 


of Massachusetts and other New England 
States”. 
Keep a Record Book 

THE record book will serve two purposes: 

First of all, it should contain your list of the 
different species seen each year, with at least 
the date when each was first noted, It is my 
firm belief that one will rarely go far in the 
study of ornithology unless such a list be kept, 
and, conversely, it is almost impossible that one 
can keep such a list without yielding to the 
spell of this enthralling pursuit. Each bird 
added to your yearly list will give you a very 
definite pleasure and as the list grows in length 
your pleasure at each addition will grow 
correspondingly. When the day comes that the 
number exceeds that of any previous year, it 
will be a real event; and when—as will some- 
times happen—you are able to put down a spe- 
cies that you have never seen before, it will be 
a red-letter day indeed. In the second place, 
your record book will serve as a diary, in which 
you will jot down all of the day-by-day hap- 
penings that have to do with birds, such as 
your field trips, interesting observations you 
have made, descriptions, of the appearance or 
habits of new species seen, data regarding the 
weather, migration waves and so on. You will 
find that these lists and records will grow in- 
creasingly valuable as time goes on. They will 
become a mine of first-hand information, much 
more worth while than the kind you will glean 
from books. 
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The Robin—Messenger of Spring 





An Early Morning Bird Trip 


QUR is sonar made, let us now set forth 
to our birds, and first—if it be spring 
—let us make an early start. A great pact ur thi 
charm we will find in birding will lie in these 
before-breakfast trips, when the day is fresh, 
the world is quiet, and the country-side is at 
peace. For that matter, an enterprise of any 
kind is best begun in the early morning, but 
in the case of a birding expedition there are 
certain practical advantages. Many birds are 
most vocal at this time of day, while the absence 
of other sounds enables us to hear their songs 
and calls distinctly. Each faintest note is audible 
and we can give ourselves completely to the 
melodies that come to us from every side. If we 
happen to stand near an open field we will hear 
the simple strain of the field sparrow, or the 
sweet refrain of the vesper sparrow, whose 
songs are more often matins than vespers. If 
the month is April, and there is a bosky dell 
near-by, we may hear a flock of fox sparrows 
pouring out their exquisite lyrics, or we 
may catch the flute-like note of the white- 
throat, that has in it a memory of the north 
woods. All of these and the many other songs 
that reach our ears are not only a delight in 
themselves, but are also of the greatest aid in 
identification. In fact, we often find that we 
are able to name more of the birds about us if 
our ears are open and our eyes closed than we 
would if our eyes were open but our ears shut. 
But it is not music alone that invites our at- 





tention this April morning. There is the beauty 
of color, form and motion, and on this neigh- 
boring pond we may see all of them combined. 
As we approach, a dozen pintails pass swiftly 
overhead,—most graceful of the ducks, wheth- 
er on wing or water. A flock of teal are wheel- 
ing low over the pond, their blue wing-patches 
flashing bright in the sunlight. A pair of mal- 
lards, half hidden by the reeds, stand at atten- 
tion, ready to spring into the air at a moment's 
notice. Baldpates, resplendent in their green, 
red and white are swimming among the reeds. 
Poised high above the water on long, pointed 
wings is an osprey, ready for its downward 
plunge. Wading near the shore are yellowlegs, 
pausing at intervals to give their loud, startled 
calls. Color, life and action are there before us, 
——a moving picture such as only Nature can 
produce. 

And so at last we return. If we have added 
one new species to our year's list the trip will 
have been worth while. If we have added one 
that we had never seen before we have had a 
thrill worth many trips. If we have done nei- 
ther of these things we have at least seen many 
birds,—provided, that is, that we have gone 
prepared to see; for as Burroughs has well 
said, “You must have the bird in your heart 
before you can find it in a bush.” 





The JOURNAL is indebted to both Mr. Main and the 
Audubon Societies for the material presented on these two 
pages. It is hoped that during March and Apri] a number 
of Wisconsin teachers will interest their students in matters 
of bird study. 

The National Association of Audubon Societies, a non-profit 
organization, is anxious to distribute bird pictures in the 
schools of America. Bird studies 5% x 8%, in natural colors 
can be secured at a nominal cost by writing the National As- 
sociation of Audubon Societies, 1775 Broadway, New York 
City. - 




















Courtesy U. of W. Dept. of Agriculture 


HAT is the place of the school? Fre- 
\/ quently we hear people say, “That's 
not the business of the school. The pu- 
pils and teacher better attend to their knitting.” 
Such off-hand warnings are given when the 
school takes an interest in some live local ques- 
tion. We are willing to let our youngsters dis- 
cuss Manchuria or the causes of the Civil War, 
but consideration of local public affairs is often 
frowned upon because in so doing somebody 
might be offended. So the general policy that 
distance lends enchantment has kept many live 
subjects out of the school. The school did as 
it was so often told; built a wall around itself 
and tended to its own knitting. 


The time is here, I believe, when we must 
ask the school to come out of its shell and tie 
up with the community which maintains it. 
Only a few years ago the home, the school and 
the community each lived unto and by itself. 
We thought they had very definite tasks which 
could be fulfilled single-handed. Health, for 
instance, was left to the home. As a rural school 
teacher I recall how some parents objected to 
the teaching of physiology, formal and inno- 
cent as it was in those days. It was considered 
a home matter and the community showed its 
hand in health only when a death-dealing epi- 
demic spread over it. But time has changed our 
attitude on health, and we now see the home, 
the school and health officials co-operating with 
good results. In other fields the same is true. 
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Why Not Relate 


the 3 R's 


to the School Community 


? 


O. H. Plenzke 


Assistant State Superintendent 


Our Job Toward Agriculture 


HE present condition of agriculture is proof 
enough that it is not our job to bring more 
people back to the farm but to make those now 
on the land more prosperous and happy. Farm 
life must be brought to where it can have more 
comfort and enjoyment, where it need not look 
with envy upon the seemingly satisfying life of 
the city. The first of these is community spirit 
and the art of living together. Lonesomeness is 
unbearable. It is only natural for people to 
group together for companionship. Rural work 
is mostly single work, which therefore brings 
on a desire to mingle with others. Not so with 
the fellow who is in the midst of busy city- 
crowds all day. He longs for a quiet country 
spot to rest his wearied nerves. 


Social development in the country does not, 
however, spring into being by itself. People 
must be prepared for it. The rural school has 
made a good start in this direction and its ef- 
fects are noticeable. During recent years the 
rural school has taken the lead in fostering 
many activities which make for wholesome liv- 
ing. County and town play days are common. 
In several counties of the state thousands of 
parents meet to listen to children’s music festi- 
vals. The grown-ups have taken considerable 
interest in dramatics and playlets. But the fun 
of doing these things is only half of it. The 
real Jasting good of such affairs is that it shows 
that rural people do not have to rely upon cities 
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for these genuine satisfactions but can provide 
them themselves. It should impress the people 
that talents and abilities are the same in any 
group. When the rural areas begin to realize 
the things they can do in promoting their own 
social life in the arts, much of the attachment 
for cheap frivolity will disappear. So we can 
leave it to the schools to do their part in bring- 
ing music and art to the home and community. 
Unless certain appreciations are developed in 
country boys and girls they will be without 
them in later years. Bread and butter and a 
roof for our heads will not satisfy us. We crave 
the finer and more enduring things in life. The 
people on the farm need direct schooling along 
these lines more than other groups because the 
opportunities are more limited. 


City and Rural Education Should be the Same 


N THE face of necessity for broader rural edu- 

cation one hears occasionally that certain 
school advantages may be proper for city chil- 
dren but not for rural children. Such sentiments 
are rather disheartening to those of us who 
attended the district school with its scanty 3 Rs 
years ago. The statement infers that less school- 
ing is good enough for the future farmer. To 
determine the life work of a child years before 
he can decide it for himself is hardly in agree- 
ment with our American boast of freedom and 
equal opportunity. The quality and quantity of 
city and rural education should be the same, 
even though its approach may be different. 
People shift rapidly between the country and 
city. The country lad of to-day is the city man 
of to-morrow, consequently the training of one 
should be as broad as that of the other. Our 
young folks deserve all the advantages of a 
democracy from the beginning. 

There are many ways in which the school 
can be related to the community if it will use 
the present organization and course of study. 
Nothing additional is needed except that teach- 
ets and citizens see the possibilities. The best 
contribution to any community is a well in- 
formed citizen. The subjects of history and 
civics are more important than is usually as- 
sumed, Lord Macauley once said, “He who 
knows nothing of history may be likened to a 
blind man, who passing through a wonderful 
gallery filled with beautiful pictures, sees noth- 
ing.” History and civics show us the depend- 
ence of one group upon another and how the 
government is an agency for the common good. 
Through it we learn our duties as well as our 
privileges and that in successful law-abiding 
communities people work for the welfare of all. 
I believe children may be taught in school 
what the benefits of government are. A good 


citizen should know about his government and 
its functions so that he may support it when it 
serves properly and offer proper criticism where 
it fails to do so. 


Several appreciations can be developed on 
the basis of observation or reading. Citizens 
should know more than the mechanics of gov- 
ernment. The postal system with its rural routes 
and parcel post is a good example of what gov- 
ernment does for rural people. Protection of 
pone and life is so obvious that it is taken 
or granted and hardly thought of. More spe- 
cifically, we find departments of agriculture fur- 
nishing information of every sort to the farmer 
asking for it. Colleges of agriculture have 
means for assistance touching all problems. 
Crop reporting, markets, weather reports, etc., 
are a continuous service. The University Exten- 
sion has its own field of service to farm areas 
and radio service in agriculture has become in- 
dispensable. Higher institutions of learning af- 
ford the latest advances in home-making and 
sanitation besides a multitude of helps in mak- 
ing farm-home management easier. These are 
only a few of the direct services of government. 
It doesn’t sound much like the usual civics les- 
son but that is what it is. In stressing the vital 
contacts of home and government we get away 
from much of our former school material which 
had at best only far-fetched significance for our 
pupils. Make civics and history an everyday 
affair in which we are partners with this thing 
called government. Give our children the view 
point that government exists for our use. 


There is nothing mysterious about a school 
and there should be no difficulty in making it a 
forward-looking force in any place. Even the 
good old 3 R’s are full of materials which, 
when properly brushed up and brought up to- 
date, have a direct influence on our way of 
doing things. 

















“Health, for instance, was left to the home.” 
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Plan to Beautify Your 
School Grounds in 1932 » » » 


T’S a wonder what a few trees, flower beds, 
vines and the persistent application of elbow 
grease will do to the grounds surrounding 

the ordinary city or rural school. If you don’t 
believe it, take your car, and casually drive 
around the country . . . here and there one will 
find a school which looks like a home, and not 
a prison, but in the main things are straggly 
and unkept; mostly because the general philos- 
ophy is to “let George do it’, and with few 
exceptions George is too interested in cars and 
baseball to devote a bit of extra time in plant- 
ing shrubs around the school yard. 


Osceola’s Improvements 


ET here and there one finds exceptions to 

this general rule of indolence. . . . For 
example, consider the beautification of the Os- 
ceola high school, pictured above. Note the 
shrubbery and well-kept lawn . . . all the work 
of a “George” who believed that a school 
should be attractive, as well as useful. ‘‘“George”’ 
in this case is Mr. Bruce Ward, janitor of the 
school, who has a natural interest in flowers, 
and has so planned the gardens ini the Osceola 
school grounds that the residents of the city 
can enjoy the flower gardens from early spring 
to late fall. 

In the center of the front yard there are a 
crescent shaped flower bed and a star shaped 
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flower bed in which 1,000 tulips are planted. 
These furnish the first blossoms of the year. 
After these blossoms have gone the beds are 
planted to mixtures of asters, np zinnia, 
lobelia, and alyssun. In another flower bed 
close to the building he has planted lady slip- 
per, mocassin flowers, jack in the pulpit, and 
other wild flowers taken from the woods. A 
number of rose bushes are planted on the 
grounds and three climbing roses and other 
vines trailing over the front of the building add 
greatly to the beauty. 


Even An Aquarium 


HE part of the school grounds attracting the 

most interest and comment is the lily pond. 
The outer part is rectangular in shape, and in- 
side of this a diamond shaped pond has been 
built. The inner pond is raised about 10 inches 
higher than the other by using plate glass. This 
inner portion serves as a gold fish aquarium 
and a lily pond. The outer pond contains many 
kinds of water plants. There are nine varieties 
of water lilies in shades of red, white, yellow, 
and blue. In addition to this, there are also 
cat-tails, pitcher plants, and various other water 
plants taken from lakes and streams near by. 

The expense of maintaining these grounds is 
surprisingly low. Outside of the purchasing of 
tulips by the board, the majority of the expense 
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has been met by donations from school and 
civic organizations. Where a janitor is hired 
throughout the summer there is no reason why 
any school premises should be bare and for- 
bidden. 

The Osceola school grounds can be dupli- 
cated in most cities, if someone has the interest 
and initiative to undertake the work. Rural 
schools cannot, of course, undertake such a 
comprehensive program, yet, with a bit of 
initiative and the utilization of flowers, shrubs 
and trees secured from neighboring woods a 
drab, uninteresting school ground can be trans- 
formed into a place of color and beauty. 


Beautifying Calumet Schools 


| ARGELY through the work of Miss Anna 
Barnard, county superintendent, and the 
Rural Planning Committee for Calumet County 
the rural schools of that locality have vied with 
each other in the matter of beautifying the 
grounds surrounding rural schools. As a first 
step in the fall of 1930, a lesson was given in 
the citizenship classes on the responsibility of 
children for the beauty of their school home. 
When spring came you should have seen the 
activity! Every rural school in the county 
worked out a plan, and each eighth grade pupil 
helped by securing wild shrubs, vines, flowers 
and native trees. No cost was incurred; all ma- 
terial was gathered in the woods or secured 
from home gardens in the community. Land- 
scape gardening was studied, and finally a for- 
mal school plan was made by the students, and 
a copy sent to the county superiatendent. This 
was a sample letter: 
New Holstein, Wisconsin, 
April 30, 1931 


County Superintendent of Schools 
Chilton, Wisconsin 
Dear Miss Barnard: 

Last week we just finished our school gardening. 
Before we could plant trees, shrubs, and flowers we 
had to dig out stones. Saturday morning I took our 
truck and came up to school. I had to haul away the 
old ground which was red clay. I hauled about two 
loads away. After that was finished I hauled two 
loads of black ground that I got from the swamp. I 
leveled off this ground and just put sod around the 
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The Treeless Playground 


PASSED a playground large today 
Or playground is the name they gave it; 
A strip of sand it seemed to me, 
Barren as the shore of a far-off sea. 
Teeters and swings with dust and grime 
Were pounced upon eagerly by boys in 
line ; 
The little folks sat on the sand in the sun, 
Without a tree to give shade, not a scrubby 
one. 
I thought of a playground we called the 
“Pines,” 
Green, against the glaring summer sun. 
With a carpet of needles and velvet moss 
Where after a scurrying scramble and toss 
We'd run to the spring or the berry bed, 
While the shade from the pines danced " 
overhead. 
You, who plan playgrounds, wake up and 
see, 
- Their need of green grass, their need of a 
tree. 
Margaret M. McCormick, 
N. E. A Journal 











, 














flower bed so the ground wouldn’t wash away when 
it rained. 

In the afternoon I went to the woods to hunt for 
wild shrubbery. I found the following shrubs: wild 
crab, elderberry, thorn apple, wild rose, plums, cherry 
tree, lilacs, honey suckle, wild ferns and sumac. 

In the two corners of the school where I hauled 
the dirt I planted most of the shrubs. In the back of 
school I planted the trees. In one corner of the 
school I planted wild ferns. When I had everywhere 
planted I watered the shrubs and trees. The next day 
the seventh graders helped me haul away the stones 
and rake the lawn. 

I enjoyed doing this work very much. After I col- 
lected the shrubbery I had to look up in a book 
what kind it was. I never realized that we had all 
that shrubbery growing in our woods. I also learned 
how to plant this shrubbery and what kind of soil is 
needed. 

Our garden isn’t very large, but I take great pride 
in it. This is the first time I ever made a landscape 
garden. We water the shrubs about every third day. 
I only hope that they will continue to grow or no- 
body destroys them. So this year when I go past 
school I can see how well a garden improves the 
school yard. Sincerely Yours 

: ’ 2 Harold Roehrig 

Every school in Wisconsin can in some way 


improve its grounds. Start planning something 
now, before the frost gets out of the ground. 
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N ALL probability there are few Wisconsin 
teachers, particularly those of the rural 
schools, who have not come in contact with 

an organization now commonly known as ‘‘The 
i-H Club.’” One can scarcely pick up a city 
paper without finding somewhere through its 
pages an article reporting the happenings of 
some 4-H Club or the achievement of a 4-H 
member. The rural press is filled with achieve- 
ment stories of our enterprising farm boys and 
girls. Because approximately 90% of all 4-H 
members are in school and because the princi- 
ples on which the organization ts founded are 
so basically educational, it seems quite likely 
that a story of its inception, organization and 
ideals might be of interest to many of the read- 
ers of the WISCONSIN JOURNAL OF EbUCA- 
TION. May I therefore acknowledge at the out- 
set the indebtedness the 4-H Organization owes 
to the schools—-its teachers and its supervisors, 
for much ot its success is due to the direct aid 
and encouragement of the school teachers. 

Since this rural organization for rural young 

people has become so favorably known in re- 
cent, years, many stories have arisen as to how, 
when and where it was first started. There is 
little doubt but that it is a direct descendant 
from the old Nature study club so prominent a 
generation ago. In fact, it seems to be sort of a 
hybred, with one ancestor the Nature study 
club and the other the Experiment Station at 
Colleges of Agriculture. According to one of 
the stories which seems to have some founda- 
tion for truth, a young school teacher in central 
Iowa having been filled with the importance of 
organizing nature study clubs, but also with an 
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imagination and a desire to be different, de- 
cided that in his school he would organize a 
more practical nature study than the life of bees, 
bugs or birds. His club should study corn, 
cows, or clover; something of economic value 
to the farm community. Living in the state 
where “tall corn is king’ they decided to 
make this plant the basis of their organiza- 
tion, each member to grow a small patch of 
his own, keep a record of all costs and in- 
teresting happenings and write a storv of their 
personal experiences. If this story is true, one 
of the first real agricultural clubs for boys and 
girls was organized in 1902 by O. H. Benson, 
a country school teacher living in central Iowa. 


Professor Moore a Pioneer 


BOUT this same time Professor R. A. 

Moore of the Agronomy Department of the 
University of Wisconsin was experimenting 
with breeding of grains, particularly corn. His 
hope was to find a strain that would materially 
increase the yield and yet be adaptable to our 
rigorous Wisconsin climate, a thing his con- 
temporaries in neighboring colleges thought 
most foolish since Wisconsin could never be 
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considered a corn growing state. Having con- 
vinced himself that he had found a good strain, 
he next tried to get the corn established on 
Wisconsin farms. Even Wisconsin farmers gave 
him little encouragement, for while they were 
willing to grow his corn, they were quite un- 
reliable cooperators when it came to following 
planting directions Professor Moore demanded. 
But Mr. Moore had been a country school 
teacher and remembered that when he wanted 
anything done to reach the adults of a com- 
munity, he appealed to the boys and girls. He 
consulted a County Superintendent of Schools 
and presented a plan to give each pupil over 
ten years of age enough of his pedigreed seed 
corn i about four square rods of ground, 
on condition that they follow his directions. 
He met with so much success that most of the 
county superintendents introduced this work the 
next year. No real clubs were planned, but this 
was the forerunner of the present 4-H Club 
organization in Wisconsin. 


No Early Organized Growth 


OR a decade little attempt was made to pro- 

mote these agricultural clubs or to unify 
their plan of organization, but during that pe- 
riod individual clubs sprang up in many parts 
of the country, particularly in the south where 
Dr. Seaman A. Knapp was carrying on a vigor- 
ous program to improve agricultural practices 
with Southern farmers. Through all these form- 
ative years, however, Agricultural leaders were 
watching the work of the boys and girls and 
soon became impressed with the value of this 
sort of an organization 
as an agency to promote 
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Agricultural colleges. Almost immediately State 
and Federal leaders or organizers were estab: 
lished in every State in the Union and the be- 
ginnings of the present 4-H program of work 
was established. 

But an organized club with nothing but a job 
of work as its greatest appeal could not be ex- 
pected to reach the mass of rural boys and girls 
nor hold their interest for any period of time. 
Something was needed to touch the magic 
spring of youth’s ever abundant and effervescent 
enthusiasm. Leaders gathered in conference to 
compare notes and discuss experiences. In 1915 
a National Convention was called at St. Louis, 
Missouri, at which time committees were ap- 
pointed to work out the proper technique, 
through which a great National organization of 
rural youth might be established. How well 
these committees functioned is shown in the 
fact that at the next National Conference in 
1916 a club pledge, a creed, a motto and an 
insignia were adopted which have been changed 
but little to the present time. A unified plan of 
organization was also presented to be followed 
as Closely as possible by every state governing 
body. At this time it was emphasized that the 
chief purpose of the club work should be to 
promote and encourage better home and farm 
practices, but in addition the organization must 
provide a social program satisfactorily appeal- 
ing to the country boys and girls. 


4-H Club Symbols 


T MAY now be of interest to the readers of 
this story to give here some of the symbols 





a better agriculture. 
With the passage of 
the Smith—Lever Act by 
Congress in May 1914 
Federal funds were pro- 
vided for a definite pro- 
gram of Extension work 
with rural people in- 
cluding boys and girls 
through a cooperative 
arrangement with the 


A 4-H Club Demon- 


stration 


Members are re- 
quired to know prac- 
tical features of 
farming. ... 
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emblematic of the ideals of the 4-H Club and 

tell how the ‘4-H’s’’ came into the picture. 

The National Emblem consists of a four-leaf 
clover with the letter H on each leaflet run- 
ning parallel with the mid-rib of the leaf- 
let. The H’s represent the four-fold devel- 
opment of the head, heart, hands and 
health. The Clover signifies good luck and 
achievement. 


The National 4-H Club Pledge reads as fol- 
lows: 


I pledge— 
My head to clearer thinking 
My heart to greater loyalty 
My hands to larger service, and 
My health to better living—for my club, my 
community and my country. 


The National Club Motto is—'‘Make The Best 
Better’”’. 

The National Club Colors are green and white. 
The white background of the 4-H flag 
symbolizes purity and the green four leaf 
clover is nature’s most common color. 


The National 4-H Club. Creed is: 


I believe in Boys’ and Girls’ 4-H Club Work 
for the opportunity it gives me to become a 
useful citizen. 

I believe in the training of my HEAD for the 
power it will give me to THINK, PLAN and 
REASON. 

I believe in the training of my HEART for the 
nobleness it will give me to be KIND, SYM- 
PATHETIC and TRUE. 

I believe in the training of my HANDS for the 
ability it will give me to be HELPFUL, 
SKILLFUL and USEFUL. 

I believe in the training of my HEALTH for the 
strength it will give me to ENJOY LIFE, 


“All those in fa- 
vor of a 4-H club 
say ‘T’.” 


RESIST DISEASE and MAKE FOR EFFI- 
CIENCY. 

I believe in the United States of America, in the 
State of Wisconsin and in my responsibility 
for their development. 

I am, therefore, willing to devote my efforts for 
the fulfillment of these things which I believe. 


In recent years there has been considerable 
discussion as to the origin of the 4-H emblem. 
An interesting story is told by Mr. O. H. Ben. 
son who because of his success as a rural teacher 
was later elected to a County Superintendency. 
His interest in the sort of club he had organ- 
ized in his school caused him to request that 
similar clubs be established in every rural school 
of the county. One day the superintendent 
stopped at a school where it was reported a 
club had been formed and found the teacher 
and youngsters in a nearby clover field examin- 
ing the plant and its growth. As he approached 
them the teacher and her group of eleven pu- 
pils came toward him bearing in their hands a 
number of four leaf clovers which they an- 
nounced they had chosen as the emblem of their 
club. Later when the County Superintendent 
was called upon for a message to the school, 
Mr. Benson used the four leaf clover as the 
basis of his message, placing a significance to 
each leaflet in the building of a rounded out 
personality and designating one leaflet to rep- 
resent the head, one the hand, one the heart 
and the last health, on which the other three 
depend. This club was always known as the 
“Four-Leaf Clover Club” and no doubt the ex- 
perience was sufficiently inspiring to Mr. Ben- 
son to influence him as he sat on the National 
Committee in 1915 to design an emblem that 
should challenge a million rural boys and gictls. 








the screwdriver is lost. 








You'll find that education is about the only thing lying around loose in | 
this world, and that it’s about the only thing that a fellow can have as much | 
of as he’s willing to haul away. Everything else is screwed down tight and | 


—George Horace Lorimer 
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John Dewey's 


Educational Ideas » » » 


OES John Dewey offer us an adequate 

philosophy of education? For a third of a 

century his has been the dominant voice 
in American education. He has furnished the 
ground work for the training of a whole gen- 
eration of men and women devoted to educa- 
tion. He has written voluminously, and has 
been in key positions as professor in the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, and in Columbia. 

This period has not been a period of philos- 
ophy, speaking in the large, but a period of 
science. Philosophy as such has had a hard row 
to hoe. In education, everybody has been try- 
ing to apply science. Most of it has been either 
the painful elaboration of the perfectly obvious, 
or such refinements of knowledge as were of 
no value in practice. To illustrate, if I had 
been asked forty years ago which possess the 
greater intelligence, boys or girls, my reply 
would have been, it is a toss-up; the important 
thing is not the general average, but the indi- 
vidual boy and girl. That is what I should say 
today, after all my added experience and after 
reading the record of many investigations. 

John Dewey has kept alive the philosophy of 
education and for this he deserves great credit. 
He has preached the doctrine of educational 
reform, following and enlarging the doctrine of 
such reformers as Rousseau, ‘Pestalozzi and 
others, including Col. Parker, who was for years 
head of the Cook County Normal. By some 
means or other he caught and held the popular 
and the professional imagination in what is 
teally an astounding manner, and for that mat- 
ter still does. 

This was no doubt due to the fact that there 
was a growing public opinion to the effect that 
children had been too much dominated by 
teachers and parents, and that they needed more 
freedom, and greater opportunity for self- 
expression. Into this Dewey's philosophy fitted 
like a hand in a glove. The big words in this 
philosophy are interest, shared activity, think- 
ing, growth, experience, self-expression, prob- 
lem-solving, freedom, initiative, individuality. 

At the same time he minimized the text-book 
and all kinds of bookish knowledge and mag- 
nified contact with concrete material, raw mate- 
tials, that children could acquire first-hand 
knowledge from, things that served as stuff to 
do something with and that children would get 
some reaction from. In one of his educational 
articles, if my memory is not at fault, he ad- 


C. P. Cary 


Madison 


vised teachers not to teach a child to read till 
he was eight or nine years old. I once heard 
him say in a lecture to teachers that there is no 
reason why we need teach a child that nine and 
eight are seventeen; “if he once experiences the 
fact he will always remember it after that.’ He 
had little use for drill. 

His notion of the place of concrete material 
for the child to work upon was far more vital 
than that of Pestalozzi. He would have children 
learn to make rugs, weave, grow plants, care 
for animals,—vital things, educative activities. 

“When the teacher or parent has provided the con- 
ditions which stimulate thinking and has taken a 
sympathetic attitude toward the activities of the 
learner by entering into a joint experience, all has 
been done which a second party can do to instigate 
learning. The rest lies with the one directly con- 
cerned.” 


“Education may be summed up as 4 continu- 
ous reconstruction of experience.” 

As a formal definition of education he gives 
this: 

“Education is the process of remaking experience, 
giving it a more socialized value through incr 
individual experience, by giving the individual better 
control over his own powers.” 

It will be noted that education as here char- 
acterized is not confined to schools. One of the 
most illuminating illustrations would be that of 
a progressive farmer. Such a farmer learns by 
experience to be a better farmer, a more useful 
member of the community, and is constantly 
growing in his control of his powers. 

Dewey grows fairly eloquent when he lauds 
the new education in contrast with the old. 
The old is to him 
“the conventional type of education which trains chil- 
dren to docility and obedience, to the careful per- 
formance of imposed tasks because they are imposed, 
regardless of where they lead, it is suited to an auto- 
cratic society. . . . But in a democracy children must 
be allowed to develop active qualities of initiative, 
independence, and resourcefulness, for such traits as 
are essential in a democracy.” 

Purposive schemes of education he regards as 
well enough, even necessary, but “the school 
must not transport the pupil from the environ- 
ment of activity into one of cramped study of 
the records of other men’s learning.” 

Education is life, not preparation for life. 
Life is growth. The school, now divorced from 
life, must be reunited with it through activities 
that will simplify its relationships, develop its 
essential meaning, eliminate its unworthy and 
obsolescent features, and extend the individual's 
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social environment. The child should grow 
naturally. 
Now, this is the heart of Dewey's educa- 


tional theory in so far as it can be stated in a 
few words. It is a dynamic theory, and at the 
same time a theory that fitted into the American 
scene admirably in the first third of the present 
century. It is so attractive as to be irresistible 


Expressed 
Opinions » » » 


What About Reorganization? 
|’ 1931 Delegate Assembly brought forth sev- 


eral ideas which deserve careful consideration if 

we are to reorganize the constitution of the 
W. T. A. These points have to do principally with 
representation in the Assembly, with apportionment 
of dues, with number and location of sectional meet- 
ings, and with preservation of advantages believed to 
inhere in a state wide, annual gathering of teachers. 

Probably no plan will ever be devised which will 
meet with instant or unanimous approval. A _ vocif- 
erous minority will see ae ee of one sort or 
another. On the other hand, if it is felt that there 
are sufficient reasons for vane Mol of some form 
or other, reasons for and objectives to be gained 
should be presented for consideration. The cause of 
education demands that we give such considerations 
our best constructive thought. So to start the ball 
rolling, here goes! 

If we must reorganize, and if last year's plan 
wouldn't adequately preserve our inalienable rights of 

“local color’, some Moses must arise, smite the rock, 
and lead us out of the wilderness. Is there, by chance, 
a suggestion in the plan devised by the fathers: Sen- 
ators at large, Congresswomen by locals? We changed 
their thought on that too. Possibly, after all, this 
matter of representation is pretty much something for 
politicians to agitate (before elections), for patriots 
to die for, and thinkers to ponder over when they 
contemplate, calmly, the choices we make in state and 
national assemblies. So it may be that this matter 
of selecting delegates isn't the main thing after all. 
Most things aren't. 

So too with the question of dues and their ap- 
portionment for divisional and state purposes: If it 
were feasible to bring all teachers together at the 
geographical center of the State once a year for an 
inspiring, professional, state meeting, by pooling all 
available resources it might be possible to plan such 
a program as is not to be found anywhere within the 
reach of class room teachers. On the other hand, it 
is entirely conceivable that by division we may re- 
duce the funds for any given meeting to a point that 
will deprive all of us of almost everything inspira- 
tional that we would like to have. Quite the con- 
trary of this, we might, if we would, determine a 
maximum of, let us say, four divisional meetings at 
convenient centers, and by advantageous timing ar- 
range programs comparable to the annual State meet- 
ings of the past. 

If the major portion of membership dues and de- 
rivable incomes were to be retained in these districts, 
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to progressive educators the country over, if not 
the world over. 

And yet . I regard, and always have te- 
garded, John Dewey's educational theory as at 
least half false and even dangerous. It is beau- 
tiful to speculate upon, and it contains much 
valuable truth. But it is utopian and does not 
reckon with the whole situation ; as we find it. 








There are two sides 
to every question 


J\ 


there would be ample funds from which to finance 
strong programs. Such an arrangement would prob- 
ably result in a much larger enrollment in the Asso- 
ciation. People don’t like to keep on paying for what 
they never seem to get. Some of them said so, un- 
mistakably, at the 1931 Delegate Assembly. Give 
them assurance of a good home territory meeting, and 
thousands more will join the State Association. That 
will help both the State and the Local Associations. 

If there are problems to solve in regard to a big, 
inspirational State Meeting, they will solve them- 
selves under a proper, divisional arrangement. A divi- 
sional plan of the aforementioned limitations would 
probably obviate the difficulties foreseen in maintain- 
ing newer and smaller ‘sections’ as we now have 
them. Should any group so constituted prove too 
small for effective work, nothing need prevent desig- 
nation of one of the four big divisional meetings as 
the State Meeting for that subject. Thus Madison, 
Milwaukee, or La Crosse Districts might be named 
as the state meeting place for any or even for several 
such groups, just in accordance with the popular 
demand. 

It has been facetiously intimated that some thou- 
sands of teachers choose to make an annual pilgrim- 
age to the metropolis of the State for the purpose of 
procuring dainty “duds”, seeing good shows, and 
meeting far away friends. If this be not so, they may 
presently choose Madison for their big state meet- 
ing, occupy the stock pavilion or the field house for 
inspiration, steep themselves in the “atmosphere of 
learning” for a day or two, sleep themselves wherever 
they may find a bed, and go home quite as edified 
and satisfied as they do under the present or any 
conceivable plan whatever. There is no telling. It 
may work. 

Under the blessed doctrine of survival of the fit- 
test, events will follow their wonted way. Should one 
such division, because of inspired leadership, geo- 
graphic accessibility, or other qualification prove more 
attractive than the other three, that will be the big 
State Meeting. If in addition the rest of the State 
may be better served, we should all be happy. 

Finally, we must remember, we always have the 
prerogative to shuffle the cards over again and get a 
new deal when enough of us feel like doing so. 
That's how it looks to me from over here just now. 
How does it look to you? Your ideas may be 2 
whole lot better than mine. You at least have the 
advantage of rebuttal. A free exchange of ideas should 
prove beneficial. 

Milwaukee Vocational Teacher 
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Radio Education For 
All in Wisconsin » » » 


H. B. McCarty 


Director WHA 


HE use of the Wisconsin School of the Air 

programs by the schools within the hearing 
of station WHA has been of such value to 
them that efforts should be made to extend this 
service to all sections of the state. During the 
first semester ten programs for classroom use 
were broadcast each week. These covered a 
variety of subjects and introduced to the pupils 
leaders in state governmental and educational 
circles. Names took on a personality and the 
breach between the child and the things he 
was accustomed to reading about was lessened. 

The Wisconsin Teachers Association has rec- 
ognized the possibilities for using the radio as 
an aid to teaching and at the same time has 
pointed to the dangers which may result if the 
broadcasting of programs is not placed in the 
proper hands. The association went on record 
as being opposed to the use of sponsored pro- 
grams in the classroom, contending that it 
would be analagous with the sanctioning of ad- 
vertising in text books. The Committee on 
Propaganda in schools, composed of C. E. Hul- 
ten, Marinette, Chairman, Esther King, Racine, 
and C. J. Stangel, Manitowoc, submitted a re- 
port which embodied the following: 


“Two rather recent school interruptions which are 
often propaganda laden are the motion pictures and 
radio programs used by schools. 

“The admission into the school room during school 
hours of radio and film programs carrying “good 
will” publicity, establishes precedents which naturally 
lead other firms to try to gain admission for their 
own advertising. Granting one firm such a privilege 
while denying it to others confers an unfair trade 
advantage. There is little practical difference between 
printing the words “Brown and Company are good 
merchants” on the school blackboard, and permitting 
the words “Brown and Company are making you 
children a present of this fine program” to be spoken 
tepeatedly in the class room or to be flashed upon a 
motion picture screen. 

“Education is a state function. The states have a 
decided need for the radio in connection with their 
educational systems. Educational broadcasting should 
have an assured standing and adequate facilities. 
Schools should not be dependent upon the commer- 
cial broadcasts for their educational programs but 
should be able to look to the state’s educational in- 
stitutions for this service. 

“The committee heartily approves the educational 
tadio programs of the Wisconsin School of the Air, 
sponsored by the University of Wisconsin, the Madi- 
son Public Schools, and other schools of the state 
and broadcast over WHA, America’s oldest educa- 

















Singing in Wisconsin's “School of the Air” 


Professor E. B. Gordon demonstrating modern 
methods of radio education 


tional radio station. It believes that the Federal Radio 
Commission should grant the request of WHA for 
the use of greater power so that it may serve the 
schools of the entire state. 

“The committee recommends that the Wisconsin 
Teachers Association take definite steps to join its 
forces with that of the University of Wisconsin. in its 
request for increased power for radio station WHA 
so that the schools of the entire state may be served 
by the educational facilities provided by the state 
through the University of Wisconsin.” 

WHA, though the world’s first educational 
radio station, was, on June 26, 1931 denied an 
application for power which would permit it 
to reach all parts of the state. Had this been 
granted and the transmitter built, as planned, 
near Stevens Point, the Wisconsin School of 
the Air programs would now be available to 
schools in all parts of the state. 

The present facilities will not effectively 
reach central and northern Wisconsin, hence 
the citizens of those sections are being denied 
a service which is rightfully theirs. To remedy 
this condition, many point to the new trans- 
mitter of the State Department of Agriculture 
and Markets at Stevens Point and urge that it 
too be used to broadcast these programs. Such 
an arrangement would require only the installa- 
tion of a direct wire between the two stations. 
WLBL, at Stevens Point, with 2000 watts 
power should efficiently cover all except the 
remote corners of northern Wisconsin. 

The realization of this plan for extending 
these educational broadcasts will come most 
quickly as the result of an expression on the 
part of interested persons regarding it. The 
State Department of Agriculture and Markets, 
operating Station WLBL would welcome such 
an arrangement as it would permit the broad- 
casting of many valuable programs to the rural 
residents of northern Wisconsin. A demand by 
the people of that section of the state for such 
an arrangement should be forthcoming. 
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News From The 
State Department » » » 


Kindness Festival 


George F. Cummins 
State Humane Officer 


@ County superintendents are especially urged 
to note the following article, concerning Kind- 
ness Week. Mr. Cummins is anxious that rural 
schools take an active part in promoting com- 
munity programs during Kindness Week. 














PRIL 17th to 23rd is to be recognized as 
“Kindness Week"! Kindness Day means 
infinitely more than Flag Day, Thrift Day or 
even Father or Mother’s Day. Kindness is fun- 
damental in character building. Kindness is the 
leaven that is slowly but certainly transforming 
society into just and fraternal relationships. 
Kindness, if the story in the twenty-fifth chap- 
ter of Matthew is true, is the key that admits 
to the heavenly mansion, and the Jack of kind- 
ness sends one into “everlasting fire’! 

Would it not be a most encouraging effort 
in cooperation if the seven thousand rural 
schools would each during Kindness Week 
stage a community meeting with Kindness as 
the central subject of the program? 

The new “Be Kind to Animals” poster is 
the finest ever put out by the Humane Society. 
It is by Morgan Dennis, a world famous etcher 
of canine subjects. Ten thousand of these post- 
ers are being put in the schoolrooms of the 
state. 

Cannot there be such inspiring leadership 
from our county superintendents that a worth- 
while project will be undertaken by a// these 
seven thousand teachers for securing from their 
boards or patrons a small sum of money ($1.65 
is sufficient) that the poster may be neatly 
framed and preserved as a beautiful decoration 
to the school room? It would please the De- 
partment of Education and the Humane Office 
greatly if they could be permanently preserved 
to adorn the schoolrooms and to tell for many 
years to come their story of Kindness and 
beauty. 


Status of Vocational Subjects in High School 
N A time of financial strain as we are now 
encountering when school boards are scruti- 
nizing every item of expenditure industrial sub- 
jects are placed in a precarious condition. The 
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1931 legislature took away the $100,000 state 
aid for these courses. 

This now places these courses strictly on their 
educational merits if they are to survive. It is 
encouraging to note, however, from the follow- 
ing table the popularity of these courses during 
the past five years and especially for the present 
school year not one school in the state aban- 
doned its industrial program. 


Increase or decrease from 1925 to 1930 








Ind. | Home | Agri- | Com. 
Arts | Econ. | culture} mercial 



































12th grade___ ais 702 682 67 1,730 
Lith prade_....... 931 351 161 5,966 
10th grade___--- 1,148 249 199 2,868 
9th grade___.__| 1,598 | 963 | 358 765 
Unclassified...._._| —35 —97 —31 —128 
Total in H.S... 4,344 | 2,148 754 | 11,201 
Sth grade__.....j 1,392 2,257 | —295 639 
7th grade______. 1,526 | 1,171 | —177 48 
Total in grades_| 2,918 | 3,428 | —472 687 
Grand Total_} 7,262 5,576 282 11,888 
No. of schools___ 1 —11 11 10 
No. of Tchrs.___— 67 56 —6 159 
ee. 6°@ 


Offices Held Incompatible 


Q UESTIONS on compatability of offices are 

continually asked of the ee Every 
question involving the right of one individual 
to hold two offices must rest on the character of 
duties to be performed. If the duties are of such 
a character that they might be performed in 
such a manner as to contribute to the personal 
welfare of the holder they are considered in- 
compatible. The contrary holds if they can be 
performed without the possibility of affecting 
personal interests. The opinions of the Attor- 
ney General given through a period of years 
hold the following offices to be incompatible: 


Alderman and school treasurer 

Clerk of high school board, police justice and vil- 
lage clerk 

Justice of the peace and school district clerk 

Town treasurer and school director 

City clerk and clerk of union free high school 
district 

School district treasurer and city treasurer 

County judge and member of school board 

Member training school board and principal thereof 

Member board of industrial education and teacher 
under jurisdiction of said board 
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Member of school board and stockholder of tele- 
phone company furnishing service to the schools 

School district treasurer and town treasurer, 

Town chairman and school clerk. 


Teachers’ Contracts and Licenses 


THE time for contracting teachers is near at 

hand. Before employing new teachers su- 
perintendents and employing officials should 
ascertain definitely whether or not applicants 
qualify for the type of certificate necessary to 
legalize the contract. Failure so to do occa- 
sionally results in embarrassing problems. The 
assumption that graduation entitles one to a 
license is not always safe. Not only the pos- 
session of a license but the grade or subjects 
specified therein need to be known when hir- 
ing teachers. In all cases, especially applicable 
to graduates of out-of-state institutions, em- 
ploying officers may avoid difficulty by insisting 
that a license is had or furnishing the State 
Superintendent's assurance that one will be is- 
sued upon graduation or the fulfillment of ad- 
ditional prescribed requirements. 


A Tentative Contribution to a Philosophy 
of Secondary Education 


SINCE thinking is man’s most valuable func- 

tion and since thinking takes place only in 
the presence of a problematic situation, the most 
important outcome of secondary education is 
the pupil’s growth in the ability to solve genu- 
ine, significant, purposeful problems, while he 
is working with a scientific attitude, at his own 
best rate, either alone or in cooperation with 
others, assisted by the teacher, in the selection, 
definition, atid solution of these problems. We 
learn how to carry on processes by observation, 
reading and hearing directions. We learn to do 
only by doing, to solve problems only by solv- 
ing them. 


Resulting Criteria for the Evaluation of 
Teaching 


1. Does the teacher use subject matter as a 
means to produce changes in the pupil 
rather than as an objective itself ? 

2. Is growth emphasized rather than adjust- 
ment to the status quo? 

3. Is the pupil acquiring an ability to do 
rather than mere knowledge about some- 
thing? 

4. Is the emphasis on thinking through prob- 
lems rather than practicing skills? on 
solutions, rather than answers? 


5. Are the problems genuine rather than ar- 
tificial ? 

6. Are the problems significant and meaning- 
ful rather than formal? 

7. Do the problems represent worthy pupil 
purposes and interests? 

8. Are the pupils’ attitudes critical, tolerant, 
open-minded ? 

9. Is provision made for individual differences 
in learning? 

10. Is the learning going on in an appropriate 
social situation ? 

11. Is the teacher a helper rather than a dic- 
tator? 

12. Are the pupils helped only when they need 
it? 

ee 


Determination of Curricular Requirements 


A QUESTION often raised is, “Who deter- 

mines the course of study?” This query 
has been voiced more frequently this year than 
ever before. The addition of subjects to a cur- 
riculum rests with the board of education. Sec- 
tion 40.22 which enumerates state requirements 
states ‘‘and such other branches as the board 
may determine shall be taught in every school.” 
An official course of study for elementary 
school consists of branches specified in the law 
and in addition those so designated by the 
school board. The only restricting clause reads 
as follows: “All instruction shall be in the 
English language, except that the board may 
cause any foreign language to be taught such 
pupils as may desire it, not to exceed one hour 
per day.” 

The high school course is likewise set up by 
the school board with the advice and consent 
of the State Superintendent. As is generally 
known, the State Superintendent's approval of 
a course is necessary in order to qualify as a 
Free High School and participate in the ap- 
portionment of the high school fund. 

From the above it is obvious that determina- 
tion of curricula is not within the jurisdiction 
of district meetings nor acts of petition. Such 
matters may be discussed at the district meet- 
ings but the boards are not bound by actions 
of the electors. 

* @ 


Miss Lison Married 


Miss Marguerite M. Lison, supervisor of 
classes for physically disabled children, and Mr. 
G. Erle Ingram were married at Evanston, Feb- 
ruary 6. Mr. Ingram is an Eau Claire attorney 
and member of the Wisconsin Legislature. Mr. 
and Mrs. Ingram will be at home at the Wind- 
sor apartments in Madison after March 1. 
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Wisconsin 
Writers... . 


Some years ago Mr. Doudna wrote a Series 
of articles on Wisconsin authors, for the JOuR- 
NAL. Believing that the growth of literature in 
this state will be of interest to teachers, we are 
continuing the series. Watch for future articles. 


which belongs solely to Wisconsin al- 


G which bs speaking there is no literature 
though a great many books have been 


written by men and women who have lived a . 


part or most of their lives in the Badger state. 
Some of these books seem destined to become 
a permanent part of American literature. Many 
of course are contemporary and local but none- 
the-less authentic interpretations of life in the 
Middle West. To those of us who live in Wis- 
consin they are of interest and importance. 

A paragraph from the Autobiography of Lin- 
coln Steffens* may serve equally well to char- 
acterize Wisconsin’s literature as it does its 
landscape. “I saw Wisconsin, one of the most 
beautiful states I had or have seen in all of 
my travels. I had never heard that fat land of 
small lakes and rivers, green meadows and dark 
forests praised as lovely; it isn’t grand enough 
to be celebrated like the scenic Hudson River 
or Niagara Falls, the Rockies, the Sierras, New 
England. It is more like the lake country of 
Old England, quietly, modestly, contentedly, 
almost universally beautiful.” There are no 
myriad-minded Shakespeares, no omniscient 
Goethes; no Platos, Spencers, nor Tolstois in 
the Wisconsin group, but its writers give it 
claim to some distinction. 


A Rich Background of Legend 


HE first white man—Jean Nicolet—came to 

Wisconsin in 1634. It was two hundred and 
two years before there were enough people in 
the present area of Wisconsin to justify its or- 
ganization as a territory, and twelve more years 
passed before the state of Wisconsin was ad- 
mitted into the Union. But long before this a 
remarkable body of myths, traditions, stories, 
and songs had grown up in the camps and wig- 
wams of the Indians. While they had no writ- 
ten language, their literature—and by every 
test except formal writing it deserves that 
name—was passed from generation to genera- 
tion much as the folk-tales of England were 
perpetuated by the wandering gleemen and 
scop. Indeed, the material with which Long- 





* Autobiography, page 462. 
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fellow created America’s great poem-story, Hia- 
watha, was collected by Henry Schoolcraft in 
Wisconsin, Minnesota, and Upper Michigan, 
chiefly from the Chippewa, Ottawa, and Pota- 
watomi tribes. 


The Contribution of the Jesuits 


HE first written material about Wisconsin or 

written in Wisconsin is embodied in the 
Jesuit Relations, those remarkable reports sent 
annually to France by the missionaries of the 
“forest-roaming Church’. Between 1611 and 
perpetuated by the wandering gleeman and 
1764 over three hundred Missionaries of the So- 
ciety of Jesus came from France to convert the 
Indians to the faith of their king. They wan- 
dered thousands of miles through the unchar- 
tered wilderness, they suffered unbelievable 
hardships, but they made very little impression 
upon the Indians. As they were highly trained 
men, alert and curious, they incorporated into 
their reports or “relations’’ an immense amount 
of geographical information and amazingly in- 
teresting and accurate descriptions of the Indian. 
They learned his strange and difficult languages; 
they debated in endless councils with his ex- 
travagantly metaphorical orators; and they stud- 
ied his spiritual creations, his Manitous, his 
stories of creation, flood, and re-creation which 
so closely paralleled their own Biblical stories. 
They tried to transcribe his weird music, they 
translated his war songs; they attempted to de- 
scribe and interpret his dances. Every detail of 
his life was set down with meticulous accuracy. 
The reports of forty years—1632—1672—have 
been collected and published and are the source 
of most of our knowledge of that part of New 
France which later became Wisconsin. It is not 
without significance that the final translation 
of “The Jesuit Relations and Allied Docu- 
ments” was edited by Reuben Gold Thwaites, 
Secretary of the State Historical Society of Wis- 
consin. Within these seventy-three volumes is 
the beginning of Wisconsin’s literary history 
although it is written in the French language. 

When we come to the earliest expressions of 
Wisconsin writers which are preserved in books 
we find a rather meager fare when it is con- 
trasted with the richness of the Indian lore and 
the Jesuit Relations. 


First Book in 1836 


S TRANGELY enough the first book to be 
printed in Wisconsin bears the date of the 
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organization of the territory, 1836. One would 
hardly expect that the first printed volume 
would be a work of science and perhaps it 
would be unfair to characterize it as such for it 
has a‘long and detailed title page which in- 
forms us that it is a catalog of the plants and 
shells of Milwaukee. Its author is Increase A. 
Lapham, an important figure in the cultural de- 
velopment of the state. The first novel, a tale 


Observations of a 
Teachers’ Agent » » » 


Il] /NOWLEDGE is the way to salvation.” 
Teachers impart knowledge. Teachers’ 
agencies place teachers. Therefore teach- 

ets’ agencies are the way to salvation. 

Few may be willing to grant so much to 
teachers’ agencies, but it should be granted that 
the scores of them in operation are doing a 
work of vast importance in placing teachers in 
the positions they are best qualified to fill. A 
teachers’ agent is in a position to see many 
things at different angles than they can be seen 
by others, and it seems that a few at least of 
the observations of a teachers’ agent are well 
worth consideration. 

First, as to teachers’ agents themselves: They 
ought to be honest, educated persons with good 
judgment. The morally weak ones have per- 
haps more to tempt them than most business 
and professional men have. Besides being lib- 
eral dispensers of “hot air’ in building up their 
memberships, they may misrepresent their can- 
didates to employers, and they may pass money 
or things equivalent to money to unscrupulous 
employers who choose candidates without great 
regard to their suitability but with more of an 
eye to the bribe they hope to receive. Honest 
teachers’ agents will welcome a better super- 
vision and regulation of teachers’ agencies, in 
the hope that unfit ones will be eliminated. 

Teachers rank very high as a class. Still, in 
dealing with some of them one must conclude 
that some of the institutions that grant diplomas 
and degrees are fundamentally weak. The fact 
that many teachers are unbusinesslike and that 
others are untruthful and dishonest, shows that 
our schools and universities on the whole are 
not stressing character building as they ought. 
Courses in applied ethics, stressing business ob- 
ligations, and a general strong effort toward 
character building are needed more than any- 
thing else. As Plutarch says,—''We are to look 


of Indian life with the terrifying title Garan- 
gula was issued in 1857. Poetry ‘in collected 
form made its bow in 1860 when ‘Nellie Wild- 
wood’’—Mrs. Elizabeth Mears— 
published her poems which included the Voyage 
of Marquette and The Romance of Langlade. 


Farnsworth 


Thus humbly begins the story of Wisconsin 
literature. 


W. E. Chase 


after such masters for our children who are 
blameless in their lives * * *. 

As regards the teaching of English, some of 
the letters received by teachers’ agencies show, 
for instance, that there are persons with de- 
grees who can not write a letter such as should 
be required of pupils seeking entrance to a uni- 
versity. And there are other weaknesses no less 
marked. 

The unfitness of some honest employers of 
teachers may be graphically indicated by the 
following extract from a testimonial from a 
member of a school board: ‘Regarding his 
health, will say that he is a phisical built speci- 
men, and as an athlete and coach he ts beyond 
reproach.’ Some employers lay far too much 
stress on experience; teachers are born as much 
as they are made. If more teachers from dis- 
tant states and even foreign countries were em- 
ployed, they would exert a broadening influence. 

The decided tendency to discriminate against 
elderly teachers, is a very unfortunate one. 
Since many employers are themselves elderly, it 
seems strange that the tendency is so strong. 
Living in this world is the best sort of educa- 
tion, and the elderly teacher with a wealth of 
experience can give much to his pupils that a 
young one can not. It is wrong that many a 
teacher in his prime or before his prime, is 
crowded out of the field by young teachers. 
Many a person above sixty is physically fit and 
is a better teacher than he ever was before. 

There are far too many teachers in the field, 
but none too many good ones. It is much to be 
regretted that many unfit ones secure positions, 
thus crowding out many of the fit. As it is 
now, an unfit teacher may perhaps become es- 
tablished in some way or else move from place 
to place and spend his life in the teaching pro- 
fession. There should be world-wide co-opera- 
tion in weeding out the dishonest, poorly-pre- 
pared, and otherwise unfit teachers. 
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Fun 'n 
Philosophy » » » 


—Strike Three on Johnny— 


Geography Teacher: “Johnny can you tell me 
where St. Louis is?” 

Johnny: “They're in 
Yankees.” 


New York playing the 





Defeat 


No one is beat till he quits, 

No one is through till he stops, 

No matter how hard Failure hits, 

No matter how often he drops, 

A fellow’s not down till he lies 

In the dust and refuses to rise. 

Fate can slam him and bang him around, 
And batter his frame till he’s sore, 

But she never can say that he’s downed 
While he bobs up serenely for more. 

A fellow’s not dead till he dies 

Nor beat till no longer he tries. 


—Edgar A. Guest 





The best way to cure the itch for money is to 
scratch for it! 


Linguistic Miracle 


Mrs. Nouveau Riche: ‘He's getting on so well at 
school. He's learning French and algebra. Now, 
Johnnie, say ‘How d’ye do’ in algebra to the lady.” 





Appropriate Name 


“I hope they don’t give my little boy any naughty 
nicknames in school?” 

“Yes, ma, they call me ‘Corn’.”. 

“How dreadful! And why do they call you that?” 
‘ “Cause in our class, you know, I’m always at the 
oot.” 





Why Johnny Hoofs It 


Book Agent (to farmer): “You ought to 
buy an encyclopedia now that your son is go- 
ing to high school.” 

Farmer: ‘“‘Not on your life. Let him walk, 
same as I did!” 

—The Thorntonite 





Fooling Papa 
Little Boy (calling father at office): ‘Hello, 
who is this?” 
Father (recognizing son’s voice): 
smartest man in the world.” 
Little Boy: “Pardon me, I got the wrong 
number.” 


“The 


—Portland Adv. Spotlight 
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Our idea of a contented man is the one, if any, 
that enjoys the scenery along the detour. 
—Ohio State Journal 





The 100 Yard Dash for Snails 


“Your son is pursuing his studies at college, 
I presume.” 
“I guess he is, all right—he’s always be- 
hind.” 
—Michigan Gargoyle 





Dad Pays For His Bouquets 
First Year at College: All that I am, I owe 
to my mother. 
Remaining Three Years: All that I owe is 
paid by my father. 
—Boston Beanpot 





Cromwell 

A boy, being asked to write a composition 
on “Cromwell,” stated, among other things, 
that ‘‘the great Protector was a wicked man 
and killed lots of people”; and that “he had a 
nose of copper hew, under which dwelled a 
truly religious soul.” 

—Kabel gram 


Yes, Why? 

“Johnnie,” said the teacher, ‘I want you to 
write a three-page theme, telling me why you 
came into my English class.” 

The next day Johnnie handed in the follow- 
ing: “Dear teacher, I will give you ten dollars 


if you tell me why.” 
—Colorado Dodo 





Scratch Your Head on This One 


Teacher: ‘Now, Robert, what is a niche in 
a church?” 
Bobby: “Why it’s just the same as an itch 
anywhere else, only you can’t scratch it as well.” 
—The Kalends 





Golfers—Attention! 


Take a rubber snake along when you go out 
to play golf, and if you have trouble getting 
out of a sand trap you can hold the snake up 
and holler to the other player that you finally 
killed it. 

—Burkhardt Magazine 
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Catch- Words 


Lee C. Rasey 
* 


F ONE should assert that Latin is an essential, 

the teacher would qualify the statement by 

saying that it is an essential for some, not 
for all. The educational emphasis upon the im- 
portance of the individual has eliminated many 
such generalizations which once were held car- 
dinal as principles of education. On the subject 
of investments, however, a teacher wrote re- 
cently, “I think that municipal bonds are bet- 
ter than public utility bonds.” 

It has been one of the major purposes of this 
series of articles on investments to indicate that 
generalizations are as dangerous in investment 
practice as they are in educational practice. 
There are premises which may be asserted with 
justifiable conviction ; but as the most successful 
results are obtained with any individual child 
by following an inductive process, so the best 
success in investment likewise proceeds from 
an objective study and investigation of facts to 
a sensible conclusion based upon such facts. 

If there is one cause which more than any 
other is responsible for failure in investment 
practice, it is probably the reliance upon catch- 
words. First mortgage, real estate security, mu- 
nicipal obligation, book value—such phrases 
may mean anything or nothing. Their primary 
use is to give temporary comfort to the one 
who believes in them. Reliance upon vague 
meanings with the connotation of conservatism 
is unwise—and that fact cannot be emphasized 
with too great insistence. 

It is evident that the assertion that municipal 
bonds are better than public utility bonds must 
be qualified. It is a fact that some municipal 
ede are better than some public utility bonds. 
But the obligations of an extravagant and in- 
efficient municipality may be worth little more 
than nothing as an investment. Certainly there 
are many such obligations now in default, and, 
it would appear, with only slight prospect of 
tecovery. If the questions of per capita debt, 
tesources, delinquent taxes, tax rates, etc., have 
no place in the consideration, the purchase of a 
municipal bond is a speculation and not an 
investment. 









“My dear, I bought something 
he called municipal bonds... he 
said they were gilt edge, and you 
must admit that he gave me a nice 
looking paper, too. And, honey, he 
was so nice, I just couldn’t turn 
him down!” 


The thought presented here is rudimentary 
and obvious. Its repetition is open to criticism. 
There is nothing profound about it. It would 
be more in keeping if it were included in an 
eighth grade text book. The teacher who made 
the assertion would add nothing to her store of 
knowledge by reading this comment. But the 
thought is presented in repetition because for 
some unaccountable reason people are fre- 
quently careless regarding the investment of 
money. If the repetition satisfies the purpose 
of the drill lesson it is justified. 

The literal statement is taken to illustrate the 
importance of considering every investment as 
a specific problem and one of consequence. If 
the importance of making investments objec- 
tively, treating each as an entity, is sufficiently 
impressed, the result may well justify the class- 
room method of presentation to a group of 
people who are well beyond the classroom 
stage. 
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From the 
Book Shelf » » » 


Professional Books 


Changing Governments and Changing Cultures 
Harold Rugg, Ginn & Co., Boston. Price $2.00 
HIS is the sixth book in the Rugg Social Science 
Course, and its contents mark it as a worthy mem- 
ber of the “family”. The book is so planned that it 
ties in with previous books in the series, though this 
one volume can be studied without knowing a thing 
about the other books in the series. In Changing 
Governments and Changing Cultures as in the other 
volumes of the series, historical, geographic, economic, 
and other materials are studied in relation to each 
other. 

The publication of this book has followed careful 
experimentation by the author. More than 100 high 
schools were used for test purposes in compiling the 
material, and its comprehensive mature and clear 
treatment is worthy testimony of the author’s care in 
preparing and publishing his work. 

Changing Governments and Changing Culture is 
frankly a sympathetic study of the growth of the 
democratic idea of government, and shows how peo- 
ple in all parts of the world have changed their 
political status during the ages, with ideas and prin- 
cipals of democracy as issues in social and political 
struggles. Keeping up the standards of the series, 
this volume is printed on good paper, well bound, 
and profusely illustrated with interesting and en- 
lightening cartoons and illustrations. 


Social Problems 
Ezra Thayer Towne, The Macmillan Co., New 
York. Price $1.68 
OCIAL Problems is designed to be a basis study 
in the general field of the social sciences. While 
in a measure an introductory course it would be best 
suited for use in economics classes in teacher training 
schools or colleges. Parts might be too advanced for 
high school students. 

The first edition of Social Problems was published 
in 1930, but since the 1930 census figures became 
available certain features of the book have been 
changed in this, the revised edition. 

Some of the chapter heads, as Population, Immi- 
gration, Labor Organizations in the U. S., and others 
suggest the nature of the material covered. 


The Supervision of Rural Schools 
C. J. Anderson and I. Jewell Simpson. D. Apple- 
ton and Co., New York. Price $2.50 

DUCATORS have freely admitted that the problem 

of rural supervision is totally different than super- 
vision in other fields, and yet, before this, no text 
has given adequate attention to the problem. This 
work, with C. J. Anderson, dean of the School of 
Education at the University of Wisconsin as co-author, 
is designed for use as a text in rural supervision in 
teachers colleges, and as a handbook for county and 
rural supervisors. 

Anyone acquainted with the thoroughness of Dean 
Anderson will appreciate the detailed treatment of the 
subject of rural supervision. The book is replete with 
case studies, illustrative material, graphs, illustrations, 
charts, and selected references. 
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An Introduction to the Scientific Study of 
Classroom Supervision 
A. S. Barr, D. Appleton and Co., New York. 
Price $2.50 
PROFESSOR BARR of the School of Education at 
the University of Wisconsin has treated the sub. 
ject of Classroom Supervision in much the same man- 
ner as his colleague, Dean Anderson has treated the 
matter of supervision in rural schools. Professor 
Barr's book is a general survey of classroom super- 
vision, starting with a study of the background and 
the objectives. While expressive of certain educational 
theories and ideals the book is best characterized by 
the practical application of the author's ideas. Such 
subjects as the validity of data gathering devices and 
determining the causes of unsatisfactory pupil achieve. 
ment are discussed in a helpful, practical way. 


Dictionary of United States History (Revised 
Edition) 
Edited by Albert E. McKinley, Hiéstorical Pub- 
lishing Co., Philadelphia 
7 Hs voluminous and yet extremely workable refer- 
ence guide is based upon the original work of 
Dr. J. Franklin Jameson, chief of the division of 
manuscripts, Library of Congress. The original work 
was published in 1893. 

This revised edition of 1931 forms an impressive 
volume of 875 pages, and every page is crammed 
full of vital facts on every conceivable phase of 
United States history. The first part of the book is a 
Dictionary of United States History, in the form of 
7,000 historical items, concisely treated and alpha- 
betically arranged. The second section, depicting Ter- 
ritorial Development is a series of 8 maps, in three 
colors, showing progressively the exact extent of our 
states, territories, and claims at important periods in 
our national growth. An historical sketch accompanies 
each map. The third section, a Chronological arrange- 
ment of United States history treats the subject as a 
record by years, months and days of 5,000 incidents 
and events in the life of our nation. The final part, 
the Analytical Section is made up of tables, texts 
and lists relating to the physical features of the 
United States, the social and political structure of 
our government. and the activities of our people. 

It is naturally difficult to present, in the limited 
space of a review, a comprehensive picture of this 
momentous work. Suffice it to say that it is probably 
the most complete reference on the subject available, 
and should be of great value in any high school or 
college library. 

ee 


Books on Washington 


The Boys’ Life of Washington 
Helen Nicolay, The Century Co., New York. 
Price $2.50 
RITING a Boys’ Life of Washington is quite in 
line with previous work by this author, who has 
written similar stories concerning the lives of Lin- 
coln, Grant, Jackson and Hamilton. 
This story about Washington aims to depict the 
character of the man, through extracts from his own 
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writings, and by recounting numerous anecdotes told 
of him. While there are certain parts of the book 
we suspect would be skimmed over by many boys 
the major portion of the book is full of action which 
will hold their attention and interest. 


The Master of Mount Vernon 
Belle Moses, D. Appleton G Co., New York. 
Price $2.00 
| ERE is a story of George Washington which is 
quite different than the customary portrayal of a 
statesman, general and military genius. Instead, we 
see Washington as a country gentleman; entertaining 
guests, over-seeing the work on his estate, and aiding 
in the education of his step children. There are nu- 
merous quotations from his correspondence, express- 
ing his earnest desire that the children be given every 
chance in life. 

As a change it is refreshing to read about this 
little-known part of Washington's life, and as such 
this book offers a real contribution -to the current 
Washington publications. 


The Boyhood of Washington 


Harriet G. Reiter, F. A. Owen Publishing Co., 
Dansville, N. Y. 


Story of Washington 
Harriet G, Reiter, F. A. Owen Publishing Co., 
Dansville, N. Y. 
T HESE two short pamphlets are suitable for use in 
the upper grades. The first book sketches the early 
years of Washington, before he was appointed to posi- 
tions of responsibility. The second pamphlet touches 
lightly upon the high spots in the public life of the 
great leader, 


For the Younger Set 


Ten Outdoor Men 

James Speed, D. C. Heath & Co., New York 
TEN men, each one with adventure enough to keep 

the sustained interest of seventh and eighth grade 
boys, are introduced in this little book of 138 pages. 
As Washington is included, the book can rightly be 
listed as appropriate for use during the current year. 
Other men discussed are Wilson, Roosevelt, Audubon, 
Webster, Jefferson, Burbank, Appleseed, Burroughs 
and Muir. 


Oh, Mr. Noah 
Mullen and Lanz, The Century Co., New York. 
Price $.88 
T'S no secret that animal stories rank high in the 
interest scale when reading habits of children are 
tested. Under the attractive title of Ob, Mr. Noah 
the authors have selected twelve stories of unques- 
tioned interest. As the sole purpose of this book is 
enjoyment and the stimulation of reading habits, it 
should achieve its aim. All of the stories are within 
the vocabulary limits of the average seventh grade 
student. 
Supplementing each story there are tests, topics for 
discussion and word studies. 
The Inquisitive Winslows 
Roberts and Pennell, Ginn G& Co., Boston. 
Price $.76 
DULTS, acquainted with the irrepressible curi- 
osity of growing children will appreciate the 
title of this little reader. The “lessons’’ are in con- 
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process rather than a mere | 
skill subject. 
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Ready this Spring 


CRAIG 
PATHWAYS IN 
SCIENCE 


A challenging new presentation of ele- 
mentary science for grades one through 
six, by Gerald S. Craig of Columbia, and 
a number of collaborators. The six 
books are: 








I—We Look About Us 

Ii—Out of Doors 
I1I—The Wide, Wide World 
I1V—The Earth and Living Things 
V—Learning About Our World 
VI—Our Earth and Its Story 


For details, write to 


GINN AND COMPANY 


2301 Prairie Ave., Chicago 
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The New 


VS. 


The Old Order 


The social significance of business adds 
romance and understanding to its study. 


The evolution of the philosophy of 
preparation for business and the evolu- 
tion of fundamental materials are result- 
ing in a new type of education that pre- 
pares for life as well as for business. 
Examine 


General Business Science 
by 
JONES, BERTSCHI, and HOLTSCLAW 


It intrigues the children, pleases the 
teacher and carries the endorsement of 
our leaders in education and in business. 


Write our nearest office for 
complete information 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING Co. 
New York Chicago San Francisco Boston 











Toronto London Sydney 
KIRK 
—By | BUCKLEY 


AW» [Es 


INTRODUCTION 
TO BUSINESS 


The newest of the new, by the most 
practical and experienced authors in 
this field. Sound, interesting and in- 
tensely practical. A new approach, 
coordinating the factsof business with 
the business of living. Allnew devel- 
opments in business procedure. 
Abundant provisions for character 
building. Budget of Business Forms 
now ready; Teacher’s Manual in prep- 
aration. Write for brochure contain- 
ing acomplete chapter from the book. 









THE JOHN C.WINSTON COMPANY : 
~ 623-633 S. WABASH AVE., CHICAGO, ILL.— 
Philadelphia Atlanta Dailas San Francisco 
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nected narrative form, and it is surprising what will 
happen in the lives of normal children as they poke 
around barns, try out mysterious tools, and find things 
out by annoying, and often exciting experiments, to 
answer the “why” on the lips of every child. 

Storms, fires, volcanoes, and camp experiences all 
enter into this swift-moving narrative. Helps for 
Study and Enjoyment at the end of each chapter may 
and may not be a welcome addition, from the view- 
point of the youthful reader. 


Outdoorland 
Cora Miley, Harlow Publishing Co., Oklahoma 
City, Ok. 
(CHILDREN are usually interested in the whys and 
wherefores of nature. This little book contributes 
some entirely new stories concerning such usually 
prosaic things as vegetables, trees, objects in the 
garden and leading characters in animal land. All of 
the stories are written in a charming manner, and 
with enough legendary background to make them ex- 
tremely interesting. 


Peter and Nancy in Europe 
Mildred Houghton Comfort, Beckley—Cardy Co., 
Chicago. Price $.75 
EW are the travel books written for children, 
mainly because it is hard to explain the beauty 
of such things as cathedrals in simple terms. The 
author of this book manages to tell a lot, and still 
holds the language within the understanding of upper 
grade children. The book might well be used in con- 
nection with a geography course, as well as a book 
in supplementary reading. 


Billy Gene’s Play Days 
Maude Dutton Lynch, Ginn & Co., Boston. 
Price $.68 


Adventures in Fact and Fancy 


Frances Lilian Taylor, Beckley-Cardy Co., Chi- 
cago. Price $.84 


Summer Fun 


J. Mace Andress and Annie Andress, Ginn & 
Co., Boston. Price $.68 
Alt three of these little readers are worthy of 
passing mention. They are designed to fit the 
vocabularies of lower and middle grade students. 


Pamphlets and Workbooks Received 
During February 


John Day Company, New York City 

Mr. Hoover's Economic Policy. By Rexford G. Tug- 
well. $.25 

The Myth of Rugged American Individualism. By 
Charles A. Beard. $.25 


Johnson Publishing Company 
George Washington Work Books: 
Little Journeys With Washington. By Laura Zirbes 
Washington—Frontiersman & Planter. By Florence 
Bamberger 
Washington and The American Revolution. By 
Alexander Holmes—Fair 
Washington—Statesman and Leader. By H. Wil- 
son, F. Wilson & Price 
Washington and the Constitution. By John C. 
Almack 
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Laidlaw Brothers, Chicago 
The Stanford Speller (Grades 2-8). John C. Almack 
& Elmer Staffelbach 


Longmans, Green & Company, New York 
The Decision at Dawn. By Major R. B. Lawrence. 
$.50 


Scott, Foresman & Company, Chicago 


A Third Latin Book (Revised Edition) Text Edition. 
By Sanford, Scott & Beeson. $.25 


Books Received During February 


D. Appleton & Company, New York 

The Wholesome Personality. By William H. Burn- 
ham. $2.75 

Your Child and His Parents. By Alice Brill & May 
Youtz. $2.00 


Christopher Publishing Company, Boston, 
Mass. 

Where to Go and What to See. By Harriet Cecil 
Magee. $1.50 


Ginn and Company, Boston, Mass. 

A L’Enseigne Du Cog. By E. Saxelby. $.80 

American Colonies. By Mary G. Kelty. $1.00 

Essentials of Spanish Grammar. By House and 
Mapes. $1.40 

General Mechanical Drawing for Beginners. By 
Woellner & Wittick. $1.12 

Old-World Beginnings of America. By Mary G. 
Kelty. $1.00 















—_—_—_——— 
STORIES ABOUT 


PAUL BUNYAN 


Wisconsin’s Own 
Mythical Hero and Giant 
By LAKESHORE KEARNEY 
The Lumberjack 
---- USE COUPON BELOW.---- 


Democrat Printing Company 
114 S. Carroll St... Madison, Wis. 

Enclosed find $1.10 (special price for 
schools and school children) for which 
send me one copy of Lakeshore Kearney’s 
The Hodag with tales of Paul Bunyan. 


POOT SS ira FR eae s wa heteeibe sane aeues 


CG edivace nase ee aie |) A ere 
Postage will be prepaid by Democrat 














Printing Company 






Selected Essays. By Mariano Jose De Larra. Edited 
by Caroline Bourland. $1.00 

Three Stories. By Balzac. Edited by Geo. D. Morris. 
$1.00 


D. C. Heath & Company, Chicago 

Modern Junior Mathematics (Books I, II, Ill). By 
Walter W. Hart. $.84, $.88, and $1.28, respec- 
tively 

Laidlaw Brothers, Chicago 

Our Government. By Davis-McClure 


Longmans, Green & Company, New York 


Historical Plays of Colonial Days. By Louise Tucker 
& Estelle Ryan. $1.25 


F. A. Owen Publishing Company, Danville, 
N. Y. 


Founding the Republic. By Ramon Coffman. $.72 


Scott, Foresman & Company, Chicago 

Junior Highway to English (Book II). C. H. Ward 
& H. Y. Moffett. $1.00 

A Third Latin Book. By Sanford-Scott—Beeson. $1.96 
(Revised Edition) 


100 sence 

EXPERIENCE 
Back of its Scholarship and 
Accuracy 








That is why The Merriam- 
Webster is the “Supreme 






Authority”; is the most 
es 






widely used reference work 





in the world; is universally 






accepted in the courts, col- 





leges, schools, and libraries. 


WEBSTER'S NEW 
INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


The “Supreme Authority” 


Every State that has adopted an unabridged 
dictionary for use in its schools has chosen 
exclusively The Merriam-Webster. 
Nearly 100% of all schoolbooks are based on the 
New International for pronunciation, spelling, 
compounding, and division of words. 
The Colleges voted overwhelmingly in favor 
of Webster as the standard of pronunciation, 
in answer to questions submitted by the 
Chicago Woman's Club. 

GET THE BEST! 
Write for Free richly illustrated pamphlet with 
sample pages of The New International. 


G. & C. MERRIAM COMPANY 
Springfield, Massachusetts 
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Headliners From the March News 





Potter Heads N. E. A. 


AGAIN Wisconsin has been honored in the 
field of education . . . this time through 
the election of Milton C. Potter, Superintend- 
ent of Milwaukee 
schools to the 
presidency of the 
N. E. A. Depart- 
ment of Superin- 
tendence. The 
honor, bestowed 
atthe recent 
N. E. A. conven- 
tion at Washing- 
ton is a fitting 
awardto Mr. 
Potter, who has 
devoted so many 
fruitful years to 
the cause of edu- 
cation. 

The new presi- 
dent of the De- 
partment of Su- 
perintendence of the N. E. A. was born in 
Michigan, 1873. His college undergraduate 
and graduate training was secured in Michigan, 
Chicago, Denver and Europe. During his 
many years of educational work Mr. Potter 
served as principal of Oak Park (Ill.) and Su- 
perior (Wis.) high schools, and superintend- 
ent of schools at Idaho Springs (Col.), Pueblo 
(Col.), St. Paul and Milwaukee. Mr. Pottet’s 
long and successful service in the Milwaukee 
schools has made him an educational leader in 
Wisconsin, and we all unite in passing on our 
hearty congratulations! 





Milton C. Potter 
Wisconsin has been honored 


Superintendents Oppose Teacher 
Salary Cuts 


Ciy superintendents, representing every sec- 

tion of Wisconsin, met at Madison, Sat- 
urday, March 5, and discussed matters con- 
cerning school budgets. As members of the 
Wisconsin Association of City Superintendents 
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they went on record as opposing teacher salary 
cuts without good and sufficient cause. The 
resolution passed by the body is as follows: 


WHEREAS: Reductions in school expenditures 
seem imperative in certain commmunities, and 


WHEREAS: In some localities the retrenchments 
appear to be focused on the reduction of teachers’ 
salaries 

BE IT RESOLVED by the Wisconsin Association 
of City Superintendents assembled at Madison, Wis- 
consin, March 5, 1932: 

That the adoption of any general reduction in 
teachers’ salaries would be injurious to the educa- 
tional and economic welfare of the state, because: 


1. Classroom teachers did not share proportion- 
ately in the general rise of incomes during the 
periods of high prosperity. 

. That the increases which have been granted 
during the past few years have come as a con- 
sequence of the voluntary extension of profes- 
sional training, rather than as a result of the 
general income increases due to prosperity. 

3. That any reduction that are not clearly war- 
ranted by community emergencies will tend to 
reduce the morale of the teaching staff. 

4. That where emergencies, such as excessive de- 
linquent taxes, exist all other means of re- 
trenchment should be exhausted before cutting 
teachers’ salaries. 

5. That where the emergency absolutely necessi- 
tates a sacrifice we feel that the teachers will 
help to meet it. 

6. That all relief measures shall be temporary in 
order to prevent a permanent interference with 
the efficiency of the school system. 


BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED: That the Wis- 
consin Association of City Superintendents take im- 
mediate steps to study ways and means of arriving 
at a more equitable system of taxation and a more 
se allocation of funds commensurate with public 
needs. 


N 


Leading Cities Report No Cuts 


MANY of the city superintendents present 

felt that in a number of localities there 
was no actual need for teacher salary cuts, but 
that some early rumors of possible salary reduc- 
tions in certain localities led to an unwar- 
ranted general hysteria. Representatives from 
Milwaukee, Madison, Green Bay, and Shore- 
wood have already reported the retention of 
present salaries for the next school year, and 
many other localities are expected to follow 
suit. 
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This Summer’s Biggest Travel Value: 


31 40,sin EUROPE:..5278 


ALL EXPENSES FROM DETROIT 


PICK YOUR TOUR 


PICK YOUR TOUR 


Special: 


Economy tour including England, 
Holland, Belgium, and France. Ac- 
commodations of a less expensive 
variety, but good. Hotels of the 
family type featured. 31 days $242 


Countries....«<32 Bay@...2<- $278 

Tour No. 1 visits the Shakespeare 
Country, Oxford, London, Ostend, 
Brussels, Cologne, the Rhine and 
Paris. 


Countries. .... <4 SO DAE oc ceccs $314 

Tour No. 2—to England, Holland, 
Belgium, Germany, Switzerland, 
and France. 

Countries...... 60 Daye «occ $440 

Tour 3—to England, Holland, Bel- 
gium, Germany, Switzerland, Italy, 
and France. 

Countries......i 52 Days ..... $431 

Tour 4—E ngiand, Holland, Bel- 
gzium, Germany, Czecho- Slovakia, 
Austria, Hungary, Switzerland, and 
France. 
































This teachers’ tour will be personally conducted by Mr. E. T. Cam- 
eron, secretary of the Michigan Education Association. In addition, 
Mr. B. E. McCormick of Wisconsin will travel with the party. 

Join Our Midwest Teacher Party 








For Information and Descriptive Material, write 


M. E. A. Travel Service 


Michigan Education Association 


Lansing, Michigan 





The Coolest Summer School in America 
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Why Not Attend 

A Summer School 

Where 

The climate is really cool and 
delightful ? 

Recreational opportunities are 
unexcelled ? 

You may visit the great na- 
tional parks with little ad- 
ditional cost? 

Better library facilities are 
available than in other in- 
stitutions in the Rocky 
Mountain area? 

Classes are small? 

An opportunity is available 
for study in a summer camp 
in the mountains? 

Living expenses and fees are 














UNIVERSITY OF WYOMING 


“SUMMER CAMP” 


First Term - June 13 to July 20 
Second Term - July 21 to Aug. 26 


For bulletins and information address: 


Cc. R. MAXWELL 
Director of Summer Session 


LARAMIE, WYOMING 


within the ability of teach- 
ers? 


Then Come To The 


UNIVERSITY of 
WYOMING 
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Summer Session 
Six Weeks 











JUNE 20, 1932 


JULY 29, 1932 


The 
Stout Institute 








In pleasant, attractive surroundings, in a 
complete, modern school plant, the Summer 
| Session at The Stout Institute is an un- 

usual opportunity for professional improve- 


ment and recreational activities both in- 
formal and directed. The courses offered 
are 








EDUCATION 

SOCIAL SCIENCE 

SCIENCE 

ENGLISH 
HOME ECONOMICS—Regular courses in 

all lines of Home Economics Education 
and short unit courses given by special- 
ists. 

INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION—Many shop, 
drawing and design courses including 
units in modern general shops. 

Credit granted for courses the same as 
in regular session. 

Living and other expenses are very reason- 
able. The regular program schedule is sup- 
plemented by a fine list of special speakers 
and conference leaders. For Summer Session 
Bulletin including specific program schedules 
and other detailed information, address: 


Director of Summer Session 


THE STOUT INSTITUTE 


MENOMONIE, WIS. 




















Wisconsin Teachers: 


Do You Need Money? 


You Can Borrow _ LESS 
through the 


1% 





w~. 1. 8 


Wisconsin Teachers Credit Union 


The Wisconsin Teachers Credit Union is a mu- 
tual savings and loan association offering funds for 
short term loans to members of the Wisconsin 
Teachers Association. 


Only 1%—Why Pay More? 


The W. T. C. U. is not a commercial organiza- 
tion. Low operating costs are reflected in our abil- 
ity to give Wisconsin Teachers loans at rates much 
lower than can be secured otherwise. Write today. 


OFFICERS 


Frank V. Powell, Pres........ ..seeee. Platteville 
Nellie Wightman, Vice-Pres ....Richland Center 
Temes Teeeks, THOS... . 2... ccceers Madison 
B. E. McCormick, Sec.....................Madison 


716 Beaver Bldg. 
Madison, Wis. 


ww. Tou. 
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Lowth Heads Southern Wisconsin Teachers 


F RANK LOWTH, Janesville, president of the 

Rock county Normal school, was elected 
president of the Southern Wisconsin Teachers 
association at the 
final session of 
the convention, 
February 13, at 
Madison. Mr. 
Lowth succeeds 
Dean C. J. An- 
derson. 

Other officers 
elected were: Leo 
P. Schleck, prin. 
-~ of Emerson 
school, Madison, 
first vice presi- 
dent ; Mary Spell- 
man, mathematics 
teacher in Beaver 
Dam, re-elected 
second vice presi- 
dent; and R. §. 
Smith, superintendent of schools at Jefferson, 
re-named treasurer. Miss Vida V. Smith, Cen- 
tral Junior high school, Madison, elected sec- 
retary two years ago, has another year to serve 
of her three-year term. 








F. J. Lowth 
Succeeds Dean Anderson 


No Cuts Here! 


CERTAIN Wisconsin localities have pointed 
the way by taking a stand for the main- 

tenance of teacher salary standards. The Jour- 
NAL is pleased to announce that Madison, Mil- 
waukee, Phelps, Green Bay, and Shorewood 
have already joined the honor list. There un- 
doubtedly are more . . . send us the good news. 

Here is the resolution recently passed in 
Shorewood: 

Resolution Passed by School Board of 

District No. 4, Village of Shorewood 

WHEREAS, the question of school expenditures 
should receive careful consideration by boards of 
education intrusted with the appropriation of public 
funds; and 

WHEREAS, due to existing financial conditions, 
there appears to be an open question in the public 
mind concerning the advisability of continuing the 
present teachers’ salary schedule; and 

WHEREAS, salaries in school budgets constitute 
one of the major appropriations; and 

WHEREAS, thoughtful citizens agree that depart- 
ures in principles underlying school administration 
should be undertaken only after study of all fac- 
tors involved based upon complete data: 

THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED by 
the School Board of School District Number 
Four, Village of Shorewood that the present 
teachers’ salary schedule shall be continued, 
and that the regular increment shall not be 
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allowed for the school year 1932-1933; and 
BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED that, in the mean- 
time, a survey to include comparisons with similar 
suburban schools on salaries paid teachers shall be 
made, and the results published as a matter of in- 
formation for the school district patrons and the 
School Board, so that comprehensive data shall be 
available on which to base proper adjustments com- 
mensurate with the value of the service rendered. 
February 20, 1932 
W. C. Bradt, Director 
Adolf Hafner, Clerk 
Carl Trieschmann, Treasurer 
More power to these progressive communi- 
ties where citizens realize the worth of a 
trained, well-paid teaching body. Add your 
name to the honor list in April . . . write 
us now. 


Kenosha Principal Honored 


ON JANUARY 20, the P. T. A. of Roosevelt 
school, Kenosha, presented to the school a 
large portrait of Mrs. Ella George Williams, 
principal. A fit- 
ting program of 
speeches of appre- 
dation and trib- 
utes honoring 
Mrs. Williams 
were made by 
many Kenosha 
people who knew 
her intimately 
through her years 
of educational 
and social service 
in the community. 
Speakers on the 
program included 
Mrs. Rose B. Mc- 
Clusky, past presi- 
dent of the Roose- A fitting program of 
velt P.T.A.; Miss speeches. . . 
Mae T. Kilcullen, director of methods and cur- 
ticulum in the Kenosha Public schools, speak- 
ing in behalf of Supt. Guy F. Loomis, who was 
unable to be present because of illness; Mr. 
H. O. Whitbeck, member of the school board; 
Mildred Gatley, a fifth grade pupil at Roose- 
velt school; and Mrs. George Clark, president 
of the organization donating the portrait of 
Mrs. Williams. 

The picture was officially presented and un- 
veiled by Mrs. R. V. Sowers, and accepted on 
behalf of the school by Mrs. Maud E. Baylor. 

In conclusion Mrs. Williams expressed her 
appreciation of having the honor bestowed on 
her, and briefly sketched her career as an edu- 
cator for fifty years. 








Mrs. Ella George Williams 






CONTINENTAL DIVIDE-Seen on Student Tours 





HE UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO, in the 

| foothills of the Rockies, offers you 
unsurpassed opportunities for com- 
bining summer study with recreation. 
Organized hikes and week-end outings; 
visits to glaciers; automobile excursions 
to Rocky Mountain National Park;moun- 
tain climbing;mountain campmaintained 
forsummer students. Altitude of one mile, 
withinsight of perpetual snow, gives unex- 
celled climate « stimulating atmosphere. 


First Term, June 20 to July 23 
Second Term, July 25 to Aug. 26 


Courses in Arts and Sciences, Medicine, 
Law,Education,Business Administration, 
Journalism,Art,and Music.Field courses 
in Geologyand Biology.MaisonFrancaise, 
Casa Espanola. University Theater with 
special instruction in Dramatic Produc- 
tion. Many special courses for teachers, 
supervisors and administrators. Special 
opportunities for graduate work in all 
departments. Excellent library; labora- 
tories. Organ recitalsand public lectures. 


Vacation Railroad Rates 
Boulder Common Point from 
Eastern States 


University of Colorado 


Boulder, Colorado 


SEND TODAY for Complete Information 
Dean of the Summer Quarter (DEPT. R.) 
University of Colorado, Boulder, Colo. 
Please send me the bulletins checked below : 
Summer Quarter Catalogue —— 
Summer Recreation Bulletin—— 


Field Courses in Geology and Biology —— 
Graduate School Bulletin —— 


NAME 
Street and No. 


City and State 
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Teacher Study Groups in Door Co. 


\X/ ILLIAM J. GILSON, county superintend- 

ent of schools in Door County has in- 
augurated a new plan for teacher group meet- 
ings. Under the plan, the elementary teachers 
have been organized in nine groups ranging 
from six to eleven teachers each. Each month 
these groups will meet and discuss some chosen 
topic concerning teacher problems. Topics are 
selected from a list of 150 issued from the of- 
fice of the county superintendent. 


The objectives of the study groups are briefly 
summarized as follows: 


1. To promote and develop teacher initiative in the 
study and discussion of teaching problems. 


2. To encourage the exchange of ideas on prob- 
lems of teaching. 


3. To foster cooperation among teacher groups in 
improving instruction and schoo] management. 


_4, To develop a consciousness of the importance 
of teachers’ problems. 


5. To promote professional growth through study 
and discussion while in service. 


6. To promote friendship and acquaintance among 
coworkers in the profession of teaching. 


From written reports received from chairmen 
and examined, it is evident that the meetings 
have been very successful from. the standpoint 


of the subjects discussed, the formal presenta- 
tions of teachers and the informal socialized 
discussions on topics. 


Old Fashioned Sleigh Ride in New 
Fashioned Style 


IFTY-SIX members of the Antigo Teachers’ 
Council bundled themselves on a recent Sat- 

urday afternoon and embarked on a colossal 
sleigh ride which they claim was an innovation 
in parties of this sort. A highway truck was 
secured from the county board, a big snow te- 
moving sleigh from the city, and a flat rack 
sleigh from a local ice dealer. The sleighs were 
hooked in tandem behind the truck. This was 
a real twentieth century, de luxe affair, with 
speed ranging from five to twenty-five miles 
per hour, parlor car accommodations on the 
front sleigh, and a “sporting deck” on the rear 
one. 

Thirteen miles from home, the fifty-six 
hungry mortals jumped out for “dinner-with- 
no-speeches”’, then journeyed back. 

Quincy Doudna, president of the city teach- 
ers council, Adolph Johnson, and Alice Blakes- 
lee were the committee in charge. 














n Opportunity For You 


If you are contemplating a change of vocation and you desire to af- 
filiate with a live wire profession where you have proper training and in- 
struction with financial return according to your ability, write us for 
particulars. 











We call the attention of all teachers to our new Retirement Income 
Contract. Assure for yourself a comfortable living during the later years 
of your life. We will gladly explain how reasonable this contract is and 
how you can have it at a profit. 





A letter mailed to the address below will bring a prompt reply 





The Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York 
GIFFORD T. VERMILLION, Manager 
712 First Wisconsin National Bank Building 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
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BR YOu LiKE RECREATION with your EDUCATION OB: 





i —OR GOLF with your CHEMISTRY 








SPECIAL 


—OR FISHING with your ENGINEERING 





FEATURES 
Symposium in Music L———— 
Symposium in the ‘ 
Social Sciences 


Demonstration High | OR BRILLIANT LECTURES with your ART 





Schoo 
Demonstration Ele- 
mentary School 





Classes meet 5 days 
a wee 


a 7 (v=o MUSIC OR DRAMA with your BUSINESS 


june ist ee 5, | —OR CAMPING with your Home Economics 





Second Term 
July 25 to August 27 











—OR EXCURSIONS with your AGRICULTURE 











OR —but we can’t tell Everything in this Announcement —S0 
—WRITE FOR COMPLETE BULLETIN— 


Director of Summer Session, Dept. E 


UNIVERSITY of MINNESOTA - Minneapolis, Minnesota 











Reorganization Committee To Meet, 


Oshkosh on March 19 


THE first meeting of the Reorganization Com- 

mittee, enlarged at the last Delegate Assem- 
bly meeting and directed to reconsider proposed 
amendments to the Constitution, was held at 
Madison on Saturday, February 6. The next 
meeting will be held in Oshkosh, March 19, at 
10:00 A. M. It is the purpose of the com- 
mittee to hold open meetings in different parts 
of the state and to invite teachers, principals, 
and superintendents to make suggestions at 
these meetings. The members of the committee 
are: Ethel Gardner, Milwaukee, chairman; I. O. 
Hubbard, Ashland; H. A. Schofield, Eau Claire; 
George V. Kelley, Princeton; L. R. -Creutz, 
Janesville; H. J. Parmley, Milwaukee; L. H. 
Wochos, Green Bay; Mrs. Elizabeth Robinson, 
Superior; and Mrs. Eva Sheen, Union Grove. 
The last four members of the committee were 
appointed following a resolution adopted at the 
Delegate Assembly meeting last fall. 

It is hoped that all who can possibly do so 
will attend the meeting and give the committee 
an idea how various sections of the state feel 
about the question of reorganization. 


Do You Teach Science? 


RE you one of the eleven hundred science 

teachers in Wisconsin? Do you know that 
at the suggestion of some of the science teach- 
ers of the state the executive committee of the 
W. T. A. authorized the appointment of a 
committee on the “Study of Science,” and that 
President Brewer has appointed that commit- 
tee? Do you realize that this is the first com- 
mittee of the state association to function in a 
subject field? Do you agree that before any ex- 
perimental or research work regarding teach- 
ing of science is attempted that a general phil- 
osophy of science education should be at least 
tentatively formulated? Do you want to have 
a voice in the formation of such a philosophy 
or set of objectives? 

Have you a reason for teaching what you 
do in the way you teach it? Do you consciously 
attempt to develop in boys and girls certain 
skills, attitudes, and appreciations as results of 
the time they spend in your science classes? 
Will you put down on paper and send to Mr. 
Ira C. Davis, Wisconsin High School, Madi- 
son, your philosophy of science teaching or 
your conception of the benefits boys and girls 
should receive from science study? We hope 
you do! 
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Here'n There 


Among Ourselves » » » 
Calendar 


March 30—Final Debate contest of Wisconsin 
Forensic association, at Madison. 

April 1—Final Dramatic contest for Wiscon- 
sin schools, at Madison. 


April 8-9—School Board Convention at Mil- 
waukee. 


April 20-21-22—National Association of Pen- 
manship Teachers and Supervisors, at 
Rochester, N. Y. 

April 30-—May 7—National Boys’ Week. 

May 5, 6, 7—State Band Tournament at Wis- 
consin Rapids. 

Sr 3—Summer N. E. A., at Atlantic 

ity. 














Dodgeville children are again being examined, to 
continue the program of diphtheria immunization 
started two years ago. Pupils are all given the Schick 
Test, to determine the need for further treatment, 
after which the parents of the children who might 
contract diphtheria can apply for vaccination at a nom- 
inal cost. This health program is largely the work 
of Milton A. Fischer, principal of Dodgeville high 
school. 


The latin classes of Portage high school, for the 
second year, are publishing a monthly paper, the 
Nuntius Latinus. Miss Doréthy Day is the advisor. 
The paper contains a lot of interesting Roman his- 
tory not taught in history classes. The students even 
have a “Believe It or Not” feature, from which we 
learned that Nero kicked his wife to death, that 1000 
wild beasts were slain in a single show at the Colos- 
seum, and that Julius Caesar spent more than 
$1,000,000 in one election campaign! 


The March issue of the Journal of the National 
Education Association carries the following names of 
Wisconsin people who have become members of the 
N. E. A. since the publication of the February issue: 
Ruth Bahlert, Eben E. Born, William C. Knoelk, 
Frank J. Lowth and M. C. Palmer. It was also stated 
that Milwaukee Vocational school had completed its 
100% enrollment in the N. E. A. 


Teachers who are interested in the effect of the 
depression upon the schools should read the latest 
pamphlet of the N. E. A. entitled “Childhood and 
the Depression, A Look Ahead.” The study shows 
what is happening to teachers salaries, school enroll- 
ment, educational services, and provision for child 
welfare in the schools. It points out the effect of 
financial depression upon state school legislation and 
upon the sources and distribution of school revenues. 
The booklet may be obtained for 25¢ from the Na- 
tional Education Association, 1201—16th Street, 
Washington, D. C. 


Through the cooperation of local dentists, all of 
the children in the public schools of Darlington 
have had free dental examinations. This is a part of 
the annual health program. 


spz 








Childhood and the Depression is the title of a bul- 
letin issued by the National Education Association in 
November. The pamphlet deals with the financing of 
education in the depression and the increased te. 
sponsibilities of the schools. It concludes that no 
universal remedies may be described, that there is 
need for educational interpretation, and finally, that 
there must be no compromising with despair. It wil! 
prove helpful to teachers’ clubs studying the present 
situation. It may be secured from the N. E. A. at 25¢. 
There is a liberal discount for quantity orders. 


President Glenn Frank of the University of Wis- 
consin addressed the teachers of Wausau and sur. 
rounding cities on Tuesday evening, February 2. He 
discussed the relations of various social forces upon 
modern morals. More than three hundred people at- 
tended the meeting. 


Just before Christmas recess the students of Starr 
school, near Stoughton, were looking forward to 
their customary hot lunches, when the stove burst 
into flames, and threatened the school house. The 
teacher, Miss Ethel Gordon and her pupils managed 
to get the blaze under control, but their only te- 
wards as firemen was the absence of a heating unit 
for their lunch material. 


On February 11 members of the Wausau High 
school faculty presented “Captain Applejack’”’, under 
the direction of Miss Jean Mathison of the Junior 
High school staff. The following teachers were in the 
cast, or worked on the production staff: 


LEU, | pe ee ....---------George Guenther 
Poopy Baie ocoec.1 ens o- _.--.--Mary Walch 
Mrs. Agatha Whatcombe -_- anaes Clara Sodke 
Ambrose Applejohn ~--...---------- Myron Forcey 
Anna Valeska ..._.......------_-.-Vera Kreme 
Mrs. Pengard --..----.----------Lorena Johannes 
Horace Pengard __-.----.-.-------Edmund Keeler 
Ivan Borolsky ~-_----_-----------George Johnson 
an a 
DGKHCE cnc cccsews ee saw oaeeeee Arthur Krause 
NOHMNY WASOU oo acce tes eS Donald Diddams 


Pirates—Stanley K. Norton, William Maxwell, Ear! 
Fox, John Kubiak, William Dohr, Russell Slade, 
Earl Bowler, Bernard A. McDonald. 


Production Staff 


Stage Manager ___._________-----B. A. McDonald 
Electricians ________..._____.---R. Slade, E. Keeler 
| __._...-G. Guenther, Noel Seim 
Properties .........- _..-A. Tobey, E. Pearson 
Prompier 2.2202 eee 
Make-up ..-....--.-.......41, Kurth, ME Wik 
Costumes: ..o<--====2s=4===-=E; Griese, J. Dame 
TAGUSE"MMGNORED 2 oa ok R. Johnson 
Publicity —...............=.-=_2G, W, Bannene 
ORR oe Be Se eck wate eoeaee eee R. Bandlow 
Music—K. R. N. Grill directing Senior High School 
Orchestra. 
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A New Educational Project That Brings You 


EUROPE for *278! 


INCLUDING ALL EXPENSES FROM DETROIT 





SPECIAL ECONOMY TOUR 


An exceptionally economical program is 
offered inclading England, Holland, Bel- 
gium, and France. This trip uses accom- 
modations of a less expensive variety than 
those presented above. Hotels of the 
family type are featured, 31 days oe $242 











ENGLAND - HOLLAND - BELGIUM 
GERMANY - FRANCE - CANADA 


COUNTRIES --— 31 DAYS —— $278 

Tour No. 1 visits the Shakespeare Coun- 
try, Oxford, London, Ostend, Brussels, Co- 
logne, the Rhine, Mayence and Paris. 

COUNTRIES —— 36 DAYS —— $314 

Tour No. 2 visits England, Holland, Bel- 
gium, Germany, Switzerland, and France. 

COUNTRIES --— 60 DAYS —— 

Tour No. 3 visits England, Holland, 
Belgium, Germany, Switzerland, Italy and 
France. 

COUNTRIES —— 52 DAYS —— 

' Tour No. 4 visits England, Holland, Bel- 
gium, Germany, Czecho-Slovakia, Austria, 
Hungary, Switzerland and France. 


TRAVEL ... The 





You can visit Canada, England, Belgium, 
Holland, Germany, and France, travel for 31 
days, and the price with all expenses in- 
cluded, even rail fare from Detroit to Mon- 
treal and back, is only $278! This special 
program of valuable European travel has 
been arranged for the TRAVEL-SERVICE 
office of the Michigan Education Association, 
by Mr. E. T. Cameron, executive secretary of 
that Association. 

Mr. Bart McCormick, executive secretary of 
the Wisconsin Teachers Association, will ac- 
company the trip. Wisconsin teachers are 
invited by their Michigan neighbors to join 
them on this especially arranged tour. The 
program embodies the most interesting and 
worthwhile features in each country visited 
and the greatest possible variation in itiner- 
ary for the time allotted to the trip. Clean, 
comfortable accommodations are used 
throughout. Mr. Cameron, who sponsored a 
similar educational project last year, has 
been over the route of the tour and knows 
from experience exactly the great value that 
is being offered. Interesting optional pro- 
grams are offered at equally low rates. The 
tour leaves Detroit July 1st. 


For detailed literature, write to 
M. E. A. TRAVEL SERVICE 


Michigan Education Association 
Lansing, Michigah 


Greatest Educator 











The sixth annual competitive examination on the 
League of Nations for High schools, sponsored by 
the League of Nations association, 6 East 39th St., 
New York, will be held March 18. Questions will 
be based on the official text book, one copy of which 
will be furnished each high school upon receipt of 
registration. Any school interested should communi- 
cate with the New York office, or with the Wiscon- 
sin Branch of the League of Nations association, 707 
Broadway, Milwaukee. 


The North Fond du Lac Council of Education met 
on February 11. Members of the faculty of the 
schools in Fond du Lac, Rosendale, Oakfield, and 
Brandon attended. The following spoke on the pro- 
gram: Harry E. Baird, Manitowoc, Miss Margaret 
Roberts and S. P. Unzicker, Fond du Lac. 


The Wisconsin Teachers of History will hold their 
third annual meeting in Madison on May 14. The 
program is being planned by the Executive Council, 
Mr. James L. Fitzpatrick, Boys’ Technical High 
School, Milwaukee, chairman. Details of the program 
will appear in the April number of the Journal. 


Teachers of home economics will be aided by the 
University Extension division in presenting two study 
subjects on China and Old Glassware and Home 
Crafts. Copies of these programs will be sent for a 
nominal charge, and reference material will be loaned. 
All interested are urged to correspond with the Uni- 
versity Extension Division. 


The well-known Wisconsin Schoolmasters Quar 
tette, William M. Swain, first tenor; William G. 
Kastner, second tenor; William T. Darling, baritone; 
and William F. Buboltz, basso played quite a promi- 
nent part in the convention activities of the N.E.A. 
at Washington last month. They first appeared in a 
well-organized musical campaign promoting the nom- 
ination of Milton C. Potter for the N.E.A. presi- 
dency. Tasting success in this venture the quartette 
entertained at the exhibitors’ banquet, and their 
splendid singing at-this meeting won them an invi- 
tation to sing on the N.E.A. radio program follow- 
ing the convention. 


A duplicate of the 1929-30 salary survey, covering 
the years 1931-32, has just been completed by the 
Wisconsin Teachers Association. The charts show the 
median salaries for high school, elementary, state 
graded, and rural school teachers for 1931-32 as 
compared with 1929-30. The data for the high 
school and elementary teachers were obtained from 
the preliminary reports of superintendents for the 
year 1931-32; while the data for the state graded 
and rural school teachers were obtained from the 
1930-31 reports of county superintendents. Copies 
of the survey will be mailed to teachers upon re 
quest. 


Theodore Cramlet, director of physical education 
in the grades and junior high schools of Green Bay 
is the author of a recent publication ‘Physical Edu- 
cation Activities for Junior and Senior High School 
Boys.” 
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There is considerable agitation to construct an ad- 
dition to the Powers state graded school, near Janes- 
ville. At present school is being held in a two-room 
structure, and the excess number of children are being 
taught in the community hall in Burrwood park. 


The “convertible home on wheels” of Mr. and Mrs. 
Jay Packard, principal and assistant, respectively, of 
Lowville school, near Poynette, burned completely 
the last day of January, while the Packards were in 
Madison. The cause of the fire was believed to be an 
overheated stove. All furniture and clothing was 
completely destroyed. 


“Who's Who in Wisconsin” is a volume to be 
published next fall by Royal P. Miller, instructor in 
political and social science at Platteville high school. 
The editorial board assisting Mr. Miller in his work 
consists of the following members: Dr. Silas Evans, 
Ripon; John B. Chapple, Ashland; Ernest F. Mar- 
Jatt, Kenosha; F. V. Powell, Platteville; Roy E. Reed, 
James L. Stone and J. W. Wright, Ripon; and J. L. 
Sturtevant, Wausau. 


Miss Ruth Martin has been named director of the 
La Prairie 4-H club, near Janesville. Miss Neleta 
Titus, teacher of Van Allen school, has been named 
assistant director. 


Colds, grippe and influenza accounted for the ab- 
sence of approximately 600 persons from the schools 
of Stevens Point on January 29! This sounds like 
some sort of a record to us. 


Supt. Arthur Euler of Wabeno reports that con- 
trary to stories, there was no general cut of salaries 
in Wabeno. Salaries were maintained for a majority 
of the teachers, while in one or two cases salaries 
for next year will be from two to six per cent lower 
than this year. 


The Marinette High school Glee Clubs under the 
direction of Clyde Russell are not giving an operetta 
this year, but they have been giving more out-of- 
town performances than ever before. 


Mr. W. C. English, of Wyocena, Wisconsin, who 
is known throughout the state for his talks at Teach- 
ers’ Institutes, to high school boys, and Boy Scout 
meetings, has prepared an illustrated lecture on Wis- 
consin Caves and Rock Shelters, which is being te- 
ceived very favorably. The slides show the wonderful 
ornamentation of caves, or the Indian hieroglyphics. 


Mr. H. Bogard, formerly superintendent at Mt. 
Horeb, is now superintendent of the Genoa Indian 
school, Genoa, Nebraska. 


For the first time in the history of the Eau Claire 
High school, four boys had the highest scholastic 
averages of the graduating class. Frederick Anderson 
stood at the head of the mid-year graduation class, 
with Wilbur Voigt as runner-up. Frank Elliott was 
third highest in the final averages and Clarence Lund 
was fourth. 





HIGHER SERVICE VALUE IS 
LOWEST COST SAVING.... 


when you buy on National 
School Desk Specifications 











unlike all others: 


manence .. 


School Desks are not “‘all alike”... 
for National School Desks are highly 
in their distinc- 
tively higher standard of utility ad- 
vantages and practical quality per- 
. which 
truly means lowest cost price. 


Catalog Sent on Request 
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130 Piere Street 
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EQUIPMENT Co. 
Port Washington, Wis. 
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Miss Tusneda Kraest is the new kindergarten 
teacher at Whitewater, taking the place of Miss 
Violet Etta, who resigned after being married to Mr. 
A. J. Dermody of Milwaukee. 


Petitions have been circulated in New London, 
seeking a referendum on a proposal to abandon the 
system of school operation established in 1877, and 
substituting the general state school plan. Under the 
system now in force at New London a school director 
is elected from each of the five wards and one is 
elected at large. 


Teachers in La Crosse county have been victims of 
fake solicitors. Miss Emily Stromstad, county school 
superintendent, advised all teachers who wrote out 
checks to the solicitors to stop payment on them. 


The new public branch library in the South Side 
Junior High school, Sheboygan, was formally opened 
to the public on Feb. 1. Miss Frances Meyer is in 
charge. 


The journalism class at West High school, Green 
Bay, is having some practical experience in reporting. 
Miss Florence Hayes, journalism teacher, made ar- 
rangements with the Green Bay Press-Gazette, 
whereby students in her class would be given regular 
assignments each Saturday. 


Students in Kenosha high school have had a regular 
course in infant hygiene this year. Miss Edna Hood 
was the organizer in 1924. Since then 3,200 girls 
have taken the course, which includes instruction as 
to feeding, dressing and bathing of babies. 


J. Harwood Evans, faculty member of Oshkosh 
High school, has a most unusual hobby—that of 
tracing the ancestry and what-not of ambush bugs! 
Mr. Evans is nationally known as an authority on 
the habits of all those little infinitesimal organisms 
which inhabitate flowers. In a recently completed sur- 
vey Mr. Evans inspected between 3,500 and 4,000 of 
the tiny bugs, which range in size from two and 
one-half millimeters to 13 millimeters in length. 


Miss Olive Schatzman, a graduate of Whitewater 
State Teachers college, has been named a member of 
the Watertown junior high school faculty. She suc- 
ceeds Miss Catherine Ryan. 


C. P. Borge, principal of the Owen public schools, 
has resigned. 


Again Wisconsin boys are invading the kitchen 
. this time in a productive rather than a con- 
sumptive way. Waupun High school has a large class 
of boys in its Chef Club. As a “final” the boys 
cooked up a splendid full course banquet for their 
parents. Miss Fern Pugh is the teacher. 


A county teachers convention was held at Shell 
Lake last month. Miss Lucy A. Leonard, county su- 
perintendent of Washburn County, directed the con- 
ference, attended by ninety teachers. Speakers in- 
cluded O. W. Neale of Stevens Point State Teachers 
college, and Miss Bertha Carnes of the rural depart- 
ment of Superior State Teachers college. The music 
was in charge of Miss Halvorsen and Miss Bube. 


R. J. Fink, Menasha high school principal, was 
elected president of the Menasha Rotary club last 
month. 
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INDIAN LIFE 


Indian Life is interesting to the 
youngest children because of the 
play element involved. Attractive 
settings of the home and occupa- 
tional life of the Indians for Class 
Study, are easily made with Cray- 
ola Crayons in color schemes of 
brown, red,.and black. 


BINNEY & SMITH CoO. 
41 East 42nd St. New York. 
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Be Our Guest On 
A Motor Tour 


SEVENTH SEASON. Escorted by both 
Mr. and Mrs. Bixler. Modern motor coach. 
All daylight travel. Small party. Best hotels. 
Price includes all expenses. Select clientele. 
Start from Cleveland. No other tours of 
which we know give as much personal service. 
We specialize on these scenic and _ historic 
routes. 


Wonder Tours of Eastern 
America 


1. Atlantic City (for N. E. A. convention;) 
Philadelphia, Washington, Virginia, Monti- 
cello, Shenandoah Valley, Gettysburg, Natural 
Bridge. 14 days, June 27. 

2. New England, 15 days. July 16. 

3. Washington, National and Lincoln high- 
ways, 7 days. Aug 15. 

4, “Dixieland” (rhododendron season) 
Asheville, Kentucky Blue Grass _ region, 
Great Smoky Mountain National Park, Pisgah 
Forest, Carolina, Virginia, White Sulphur 
Springs, 16 days. June 11. 


Send for folder 


THE BIXLER TOURS 
New Philadelphia, Ohio 
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Happy Days on Shipboard 


Enjoy an Educational 
Vacation in Europe 
with Meating Tours 


A. G. Meating’s, county super- 
intendent of schools, second great 
educational pilgrimage is better 
than ever. More time in Europe 
. « « More countries visited (Can- 
ada, England, Holland, Belgium, 
France) ... finer accommoda- 
tion on shipboard and abroad 
... better ‘entertainment .. 
more educational opportunities. 
Ask any of the 300 members of 
last year’s party and they’ll say 
that MEATING TOURS, cooper- 
ating with Canadian Pacific, Soo 
Line, and Travel Guild, give you 
the most for your travel dollar. 


Investigate this wonderful trip 
LONGER - BIGGER - BETTER ~ 
35 GLORIOUS DAYS 2 65 
APPLETON to APPLETON 
Write for details 


MEATING TOURS 


H. K. DERUS, Pres. E. G. MEATING, Sec’y 
APPLETON, WISCONSIN 
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The Racine school board has refused to eliminate 
manual training and other subjects, as proposed by 
several members of the community. 


Miss Alice Wesselek, formerly dental hygienist in 
the schools of Wausau, has been engaged by the 
Green Bay board of education for 1932. 


Maude Mulrine, Milwaukee school teacher, has 
discovered that her teaching certificate is seemingly 
of value to others. Last month a thief entered her 
apartment, and acquired Miss Mulrine’s teaching cer- 
tificate among other things. 


Medford is planning to add three separate addi- 
tions to the present high school. The cost of the 
proposed remodeling would be approximately $60,000 


The February issue of the Door County Teachers 
Exchange bulletin was dedicated to the memory of 
George Washington. The art work on the cover con- 
sisted of a sketch of Washington, a drawing of the 
Washington monument, and a brief statement on 
Washington, by Abraham Lincoln. ; 


The sixth annual meeting of the Wisconsin Asso- 
ciation for the Disabled was held at the Schroeder 
hotel, Milwaukee, January 28. Speakers on the pro- 
gram included George P. Hambrecht, C. R. Bardeen, 
Charlotte Kohn, W. D. Stovall, Marguerite M. Lison, 
J. B. McLaren, W. F. Faulkes, and Miss Tract Copp, 
special agent from the Federal Board of Rehabilita- 
tion, Washington, D. C. 


Wabeno high school won the debating champion- 
ship of Forest county last month, having defeated 
teams from Crandon and Laona. Members of the 
winning teams received gold pins, and the high 
school was awarded a silver cup. 


At a recent meeting of the men teachers of the city 
of Janesville, a Schoolmasters Club of Janesville was 
organized. Its membership consists of the men teach- 
ers of the public and vocational schools, and the 
School for the Blind. The club will study the subject 
of guidance this year. O. C. Keesey, teacher of chem- 
istry, is chairman; and Marion Thomas, manual arts 
teacher, is secretary. 


The Janesville Teachers Association local of the 
Wisconsin Teachers Association, met on February 29. 
Mr. Frederick M. Snyder was the guest speaker. The 
attendance was large. 


Chalk up a big score for Door County... 
al A a announced 100% Membership in the 
sta est 


“Madison Vocational News” is the name of a new 
publication in the field this year. The January issue, 
which has recently reached our desk, contains many 
interesting items concerning the faculty, activities of 
the students and comments on new courses. Mr. 
Hawkes is the faculty sponsor of “Madison Vocational 
News.” 


Miss Margaret Griffith, Ripon, succeeds Miss Vol- 
berg Linde, teacher of history and social science in 
Cambridge High school. Miss Linde resigned to con- 
tinue her studies in California. 


The annual meeting of the West Wisconsin School- 
masters’ Club was held at Eau Claire, on February 12. 
The following educators appeared on the program: 
C. J. Brewer, President of the W. T. A.; Albert 
Trathan, secretary of the Retirement Board; Supt. 
H. W. Kircher of Sheboygan; and Supt. Robert 
Lohrie of Chippewa Falls. 
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The P ARKE Teachers Agency, Inc. 
GEORGE R. RAY, Owner and Manager 


SPECIAL ENROLLMENT AND PHOTO SERVICE 


301-302 BEAVER BLDG. Member N. A. T. A. MADISON, WISCONSIN 











ALBERT 46TH YEAR.—Executives and teachers for all kinds 
of Public School work, and men and women for good 
Teachers Agency positions in State Teachers’ Colleges, Universities, and 
25 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago Private Schools, in good demand. Many thousands 
536 Fifth Ave., New York have secured PROMOTION through this Agency. 

415 Hyde Bldg., Spokane Why not you? Write today. 



















Experienced place- 
ment authorities in 
charge of every 
phase of educa- 
tional activity. Our 
work includes po- 


TEACHERS Our Service is Nationwide 
sitions from col- 


AGENCY és O 
= NUS ICA 


primary and kindergarten teachers. Excellent librarians, secretaries, teachers of physical education and 
home economics are on our list. Write for information. Address 853-Steger Bldg., Chicago, Illinois. 





the NORMAL SCHOOL BUREAU =| Madison, Wisconsin 


....A Self-Supporting State-Operated Teachers Agency... . 


Employers: SAVES Teachers: 
Have you reported half a month’s salary to the teacher Have you 
all your vacancies? it places or to the district it serves. enrolled? 


WISCONSIN TRAINED TEA€HERS FOR WISCONSIN PUBLIC SCHOOLS 











ROCKY MT. TEACHERS: NSTC «Entire 
410 U.S. NATL. BANK BLDG. * WILLIAM RUF Men, * DEO NN EACLE W est 








NORTH CENTRAL TEACHER SERVICE | 


Better Positions for Better Teachers 
Plymouth Building. Phone: Geneva 1765. MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


The manager of this service was engaged in active school work 
twenty-nine years, the last twenty of which he was Superintend- 
ent of schools at Luverne, Minnesota. He is a former president 
of the Minnesota Education Association. 


H. C. BELL Write for enrollment blank today. ESTHER HAUGE 
Manager Assistant Manager 


Permanent enrollment one dollar. 
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Oshkosh High school reports an enrollment of 
1,806 for the second term. This is the largest under- 
graduate group ever registered in the history of the 
school. 


Early in February Miss Almere L. Scott, secretary 
of the Wisconsin High School Forensic association, 
issued a call to faculty members of the university and 
colleges to act as judges for the preliminary debates. 


ARTISTIC PHOTO COPIES 


for applications 


Post card brings free price list and sample. All copies 
hand finished by experts. Original photo returned un- 
damaged. 24 hour service. 


Satisfactory service since 1864 
A. S. JOHNSON Co. 
201 Watt Street WAUPUN, WIS., U.S. A. | 


FRENCH 








pene | 


SUMMER 
SCHOOL 


Residential Summer School 

(co-educational) in the heart 

of French Canada. Old-Country 

Ra French staff. Only French 

spoken. Elementary, Interme- 

diate, Advanced. Certificate or 

College Credit. French entertainments, sight- 
seeing, sports, etc. 

Fee $140, Board and Tuition. June 25— 

July 31. Write for circular to Secretary, 
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Residential French Summer School. 


_McGILL UNIVERSITY 


A-32 


MONTREAL, CANADA 























HOTEL 
| CHROEDER 





MILWAUKEE 





Plan now to make 
your next visit to 
Milwaukee a com- 


plete success .... 








by making your 
“Home at the 


“Schroeder”. 

















The Sharon schools closed for a week last month, 
because of an epidemic of “‘grippe’’. Teachers unable 
to teach because of illness were Mr. and Mrs. J. H. 
Baker and Miss Iva Chester. 


The February bulletin issued by August Newman, 
superintendent of schools in Barron county contains 
a lot of helpful hints concerning the observation of 
Washington’s birthday and the Bicentennial. 


Eight statues ranging from small busts of famous 
men to large monuments in relief work, made entirely 
of snow, comprised the work of Wausau high school 
students who participated in the Wausau Winter 
Frolic snow modeling contest held in January. 


Miss Lucy A. Baker, head of the music department 
of Whitewater State Teachers college, was called 
east late in January, by the death of her mother in 
Johnstown, Vt. 


“Rules Governing the Washington Bicentennial Es. 
say Contests for the Lancaster Schools’ is the title 
of a printed bulletin recently distributed by the Lan- 
caster Bicentennial School Committee, consisting of 
the following personnel: Principal Lester M. Emans, 
Principal William J. Webb, Reverend Felix A. Hoff- 
mann, Emily Fawcett, Philip E. Brewer, and Mrs. 
Harry Carthew. 


Mrs. Raymond Smith, teacher at the Blackford 
school, near Darlington, was painfully injured late in 
January when her car was struck by another machine. 
Mrs. Smith had pulled off to the side of the road to 
wipe some ice from the windshield of her car when 
another driver struck her parked machine and jolted 
it into her. 


The Washington Bicentennial celebration was off- 
cially ushered in at Madison by the presentation of 
Percy MacKaye’s play, “George Washington, the Man 
Who Made Us,” by students of Central High school. 
Miss Ruth P. Kentzler directed the production. 


Miss Marion Duffy of La Crosse is the new junior 
high school arithmetic teacher at Waupun. She suc- 
ceeds Miss Lottie Lowther who resigned because of 
poor health. Miss Duffy has taught in the high 
schools of Kenosha and Cashton. 


Three new courses are being offered at Waupun 
High school this semester. Mrs. R. E. Doering will 
give a course in advanced mathematics; Miss Helen 
Hovde will give a course in public speaking; and 
Leonard Sprague will offer a special study in eco- 
nomics. 


With Mrs. Margaret E. Balch as editor, the Madi- 
son Association of Public School Teachers issued its 
first monthly printed bulletin late in January. The 
object of the paper is “to help weld members to- 
gether’’. 





AGENTS WANTED 


Teachers, school supply men, etc., to sell our well- 
known line of PLAYGROUND APPARATUS for 


arks and home-yards. Time payments to 
uick factory shipments. 
Liberal commissions to agents. No samples or in- 
vestment of any kind required. Write for details. 


FRED MEDART MFG. CO. 
3536 DeKalb St. St. Louis, Mo. 


caicacianiiaiaimmeneill 


schools, 
responsible customers. 
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Last month Superintendent Paul G. W. Keller, of 
Eau Claire received a unique compliment from one of 
the members of his school board. When the board 
was considering the appropriation of $490.19 for new 
text books Commissioner Bomgren stated that he 
personally read every book being used in Eau Claire 
High school, and that in his opinion Mr. Keller had 
saved the city more than the worth of his salary by 
careful selection of worth-while texts. 


Miss Gertrude Evans, teacher in the Glendale 
State graded school, Monroe county, has accepted a 
contract to teach the 3rd and 4th grades at Kendall 
next school year. 


Miss Katherine Keating, Janesville High school 
vocal teacher was confined to her home for several 
weeks last month, as a result of a fall, when she 
slipped and fell on a concrete stairway at school. 
Miss Mabel Nott taught Miss Keating’s classes dur- 
ing her absence from school. 


Mosinee’s high school band is again pointing for 
the state band tournament. Last year Mosinee placed 
second in Group B, at Milwaukee. The band was 
organized by B. F. Schultz of Wausau four years 
ago, and is now under the direction of Miss Lorna 
O'Neil. Besides the band, Mosinee high school has 
an orchestra and three glee clubs. 


Work has already begun on the construction of a 
new school at Liberty Corners, Kenosha county, to 
replace the structure burned down last fall. The new 
building will be constructed with brick veneer, and 
will be provided with modern furnishings and equip- 
ment throughout. 


_Neenah’s opportunity room has an enrollment of 
fifteen pupils, ranging in age from 8 to 15 years. 
The room is supervised by Miss Marguerite Wegman. 


The prevalence of chickenpox in the vicinity of the 
Town Line school in the town of Vinland caused the 
school to be closed for two weeks during February. 


Last month the different school districts of the town 
of Lebanon met, to organize singing for the contests 
in the spring, at Waupaca. Miss Lucile Guthu, prin- 
cipal of the Consolidated school, has charge of the 
organization work. 


Fire of unknown origin completely destroyed the 
Elm Valley school house, located seven miles north 
of Waupaca, January 29. The loss of approximately 
$6,500 is partly covered by insurance. Miss Gene- 
vieve Larson is teacher at Elm Valley school. 


Miss Nora Hogan, principal of the Elmore school, 
Green Bay, is spending several months in Florida. 


Miss Vera C. Rehnstrand, Douglas county super- 
intendent of school, was honored for her advocacy 
of rural-minded schooling, during the Wisconsin 
farm and home week, at Madison the first week of 
February. For 15 years Miss Rehnstrand has served 
as superintendent of schools in Douglas county. 


County superintendents of southwestern Wiscon- 
sin met at Dodgeville on January 31, to discuss 
teacher placement and library reference. Superintend- 
ents present were: Lillian Ellis, Iowa county; Esther 
Krakow, eastern Dane county; Alta M. Rouse, Green 
county; J. Louise Earll, Richland county; H. Teas- 
dale, La Fayette county; and F. E. Ralph, Grant 
county, 


WANTED! 
Local Representatives 


We offer an exceptional opportunity for ex- 
perienced teachers, who are interested in in- 
creasing their annual incomes, to make connec- 
tion with us for full time or for summer va- 
cation work, selling the Webster New Inter- 
national Dictionary and other high-grade pub- 
lications. Write for full information. 


Houghton Mifflin Company 
2500 Prairie Avenue 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 














Manual Training Teachers 
Demand the Best for School Work 
F. P. M. Frame and Blades outlast all others. Used 
in many of the schools throughout the U.S. Cuts at 
ee any angle wood, iron, 
or bakelite. 


_S.PAT. OF 
£G- U Fice 


1F. P. M. Coping saw 
and seven blades sent 
prepaid $1.00. 


=ua}) = <p 


Free sample of blades sent Manual training 
Teachers upon request. 


F.P. MAXSON 322%. “tines sn. 














“Everything for the School’ 


Steady 
Growth 





Slowly but surely increasing 
numbers of teachers and_ school 
boards have come to depend upon 
this company for their supplies 
and equipment. 


They find us prepared to serve 
them with a friendly understand- 
ing of their problems, promptly 
and dependably. 


To form the habit of ordering 
from Fond du Lac is one of the 
best habits you can cultivate. 


FOND DU LAC SCHOOL SUPPLY Co. 
Member Wisconsin Teachers Association 
FOND DU LAC, WISCONSIN 


“Folks Like Our Friendly Service’ 


= 
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Two fine bulletins in mimeograph form have just 
been sent to us; one from Oneida County, called 
“Oneida County Teachers Exchange’; and another 
from Wood County. Both are outstanding as far as 
the quality of the mimeographed art work is con- 
cerned. The Oneida bulletin is dedicated to the cause 
of School Forestry. The cover on the Wood county 
bulletin has an exceptionally fine drawing by Iris 
Fuller. 


An Iowa County supervisory conference for super- 
intendents, principals, and supervisors of elementary 
grades was held in Dodgeville, February 4. Miss 
Leavelva Bradbury of the State Dept. of Public In- 
struction was in charge of the meeting. The main 
topic of discussion was “Progressive Education’. 
Those in attendance were Principals M. A. Fisher, 
Dodgeville; D. Morgan, Mineral Point; J. H. Mur- 
phy, Highland; S. Watson, Barneveld; E. R. Livings- 
ton, Ridgeway; James Sauer, Hollandale; Wm. H. 
Hall, Avoca; M. M. Wendt, Cobb; L. E. Jones, 
Cobb; Stansmore Anderson, Edmund; Arthur Smail, 
Mifflin; Supervising teachers Mabel Kurth and Jane 
Burke; and County Superintendent Lillian Ellis. 


In cooperation with the Department of Education 
in the University and the Department of Public In- 
struction, the Department of Debating and Public 
Discussion of the University Extension Division has 
compiled a suggestive list of books on extra-curricular 
activities under the following heads: General, School 
Assemblies, School Clubs, and School Publications. 
The list will be sent gratis to all those who write to 
the Department of Debating and Public Discussion 
of the University Extension Division, at Madison. 


ROPESM9S 
a 










11 COUNTRIES—ALL EXPENSES 


i) From Montreal, Canada, to Scotland, England, 
4 if Holland, Belgium, Germany, Austria, Switzerland, 
; I Italy, Riviera and France. Nine countries, $395. 
. Wy) Five countries, $285. Ask for Free Folder “H.” 





BELMONT HOTEL 


(Fireproof) 
MADISON, WISCONSIN On Capitol Square 
Every Room Has a Private Toilet 
and Connecting Bath 
Rates $2.00 and Up H. H. HILE, President 
R. J. McDONALD, Manager 

















Gngravers 


PHONE FAIRCHILD 886 


109 S. CARROLL ST. 
MADISON, WIS. 









SALESMEN WANTED 


To sell to schools, on commission, our 
Visual Aids to Instruction in Geography, 
History, Health, Biology and related sub- 
jects. Line embraces maps, globes, charts, 
models, atlases, slides. Address P. O. Box 
1812, Chicago, Illinois. 











Teachers of the Cornell schools have donated one 
day's wages to the relief fund of the village. 


Seven group conferences for teachers in the one- 
room and state graded schools of La Crosse county 
were held during January and February. The con- 
ferences were directed by Miss Emily C. Stromstad, 
county superintendent of schools. 


The Wisconsin Industrial Arts association directory 
has been mailed to approximately five hundred In- 
dustrial Arts teachers in Wisconsin. The book con- 
tains a list of all Industrial Arts teachers, as well as 
other interesting data concerning the members. Off- 
cers of the Industrial Arts association are: L. F. 
Stacker, Green Bay, president; Earl Thrall, Beloit, 
vice president; and Roy R. Van Duzee, West Allis, 
secretary—treasurer, 


The officers of the Wisconsin Industrial Arts asso- 
ciation have had two conferences with officials of the 
State Department of Public Instruction this year. The 
purposes of these conferences has been to lay plans 
for the improving of Industrial Arts teaching in 
Wisconsin. 


Student government is being tried out in Drun- 
mond High school this year. Principal Daniel L. Brace 
is the advisor. 


Necrology 


Mrs. Louise Smith Dixon, 33, former teacher in 
the schools of Brandon, died Feb. 3, at Morrison, 


N. J. 


Frank W. Houghton, 82, prominent Milwaukee 
lawyer, and formerly principal of Wausau high 
school, died Feb. 4, at his home in Wauwatosa. 


Miss Mary E. Hannan, kindergarten director at the 
Anna F, Doerfler school, Milwaukee, died January 30 
after an illness of several weeks. Miss Hannan was 
actively associated with the Milwaukee Teachers as- 
sociation for many years; acting as president at one 
time. Miss Mary Hannan was the sister of Miss 
Joanna A. Hannan, member of the executive com- 
mittee of the Wisconsin Teachers association. 


Henry Clinton Verbeck, 72, former teacher in the 
schools of Menasha and Cadott, died Feb. 2, at Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. 


Mrs. Jeanne Harouel Greenleaf, 58, assistant pro- 
fessor of French at the University of Wisconsin, died 
January 22, at Waukegan, IIl., after a year’s illness. 


Frank Hanrahan, 41, former teacher in Kewaskum 
High school, died January 16, at Milwaukee. 


Frederick A. Hoffmeyer, 88, teacher in the schools 
of Milwaukee from 1865-67, died January 29, at his 
home in South Euclid, Ohio. 
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This year 
tind new thrills in 


GLACIER 
PARK 


The tang of mountain air is the tang of life 


».. Of romance! 


Heigh hol Into the saddle and away! Up 
the trails of adventure in a glamorous setting 
that will make your eyes sparkle like the 
crystal-clear lakes fed by age-old glaciers. 
Leave dull cares behind in the land of glori- 
ous sport. 


This year—come to 
“The Land of Shin- 


ing Mountains.” 
For information, write 


A. J. Dickinson 
Passenger Traffic Mgr. 
St. Paul, Minn. 
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YELLOWSTONE 


For Your Vacation 


DLAN to visit Magic Yellowstone, 
greatest of the national parks, 
this summer. The “In Gardiner 
Gateway—Out Cody Road”’ tour 
is most dramatic. 


Summer excursion rates make 
the cost surprisingly low. May we 
send our Yellowstone album and 
full information? Just mail coupon. 


Schools in Montana, Idaho, Wash- 
ington and Oregon offer splendid 
summer courses and a wonderful 
chance to combine study with 
recreation. Mail the coupon for 
details. 





SESSESREBSSEESRERERESES s 
a t 
@ E.E. Nelson, 549 Northern Pacific Ry., a 
@ Saint Paul, Minn. a 
~ Please send me full information about a 
gp OC Yellowstone Vacations - 
@ OC Summer Schools in the Pacific North- s 
s west. ” 
- NN ir oo. <niisesynseicubenensatsanapceceutiasasinnal ; 
B® Address....-.. € 
a a 
BD  City....-----coceneonsoscssecses State Pe 8 
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ACH summer, while hundreds of men and women 

are packing trunks for a trip to Europe an equal 
number of people turn West for their summer's 
pleasure. Each has its attractions . . . Europe with 
its shops, quaint~old-world villages, massive cathe- 
drals, and feudal ruins the American West, 
with its snow-capped peaks, its winding mountain 
roads, colorful canyons, and Yellowstone. Take your 
choice; here are a few of the many things the West 
can offer you: 


Yellowstone: 


No spot on earth can compare with the wonders 
of Yellowstone . . . America’s leading national park. 
There are many entrances . . . two prominent rail- 
roads use the Gardiner Gateway, on the north, or 
the Gallatin Gateway, on the west. The south en- 
trance, through the Teton range, and the thrilling 
east entrance “up Cody through Shoshone Canyon’ 
have equally good connections. 

Once in, there is a new thrill at every turn in the 
road .. . mud geysers, boiling hot springs, wonder- 
ful mountain lakes, petrified trees, cascades, water 
falls, glaciers, a “black glass’ mountain, bears . . . 
and Old Faithful and the Grand Canyon of the 
Yellowstone, by far the most impressive sights in 
the entire park. Old Faithful is true to its name, 
and the very certainty of its périodic eruption makes 
it a natural haven for tourists. Though surpassed in 
grandeur and height by several other geysers in the 
park there is only one Old Faithful! And the Can- 
yon... a riot of color, with a perfect setting for 


inte 


Courtesy Great Northern Railway 
Paradise Inn, Rainier Park 
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“Out where the 


West Begins. 


the Lower Falls, in which the rushing Yellowstone 
leaps to a depth far surpassing mighty Niagara. The 
writer has hiked to the bottom of the Grand Can- 
yon of the Colorado, has spent a day in the Upper 
Canyon of the Colorado, and has been in numerous 
other canyons between Canada and the Mexican 
border, yet nowhere, in his opinion, is there such a 
perfect setting for a beautiful water fall. For a real 
thrill take a hike down “Uncle Tom’s Trail” to the 
foot of the Lower Falls and see the rainbows form 
in the mist, as the early morning sun comes up over 
the east rim of the canyon! A real thrill. 


The Northwest 


The great northwest, with its forests, rivers and 
mountain ranges is just beginning to be appreciated 
by the average tourist. Mount Hood, Rainier, Spo- 
kane, Tacoma, Seattle, Alaska .. . 
spell adventure, healthy exercise, and a most raven- 
ous appetite! Have you ever tasted the delicacies of 
a meal prepared by the special cooks in the services 
of western railroads? If not, you have no idea how 
food can be cooked . . . and how good it all tastes 
after a ride in the open air, among the mountains 
of the great American Northwest. 

One of the greatest attractions in the entire West 
is Glacier National Park. While the facilities are 
of the very best the government has wisely restricted 
the degree of “civilization” in the park . . . but if 
you like to hike, ride, or drive under the pines, far 
from the beaten paths of man you will find your 
ideal vacation spot in Glacier. Yellowstone may have 
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Courtesy Great Northern Railway 


In the Arrowhead Country of Northern Minnesota 
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its geysers, its Canyon, and its hot springs, but no 
place besides Colorado can be compared with the 
rugged beauty of mountainous Glacier National 
Park. 


Alaska 


The days of the ’49 era can still be vividly re- 
called on a trip to Alaska. Alaska today is one of 
the few spots of North America where pioneering is 
actively taking place. To the average mind, Alaska 
. . . Way up there in the north . . . is a cold, 
inhospitable spot; quite the contrary, it is a riot of 
color, in the form of flowers, and during the summer 
months it offers an ideal spot for tourists who want 
“something different”. Boat fares are surprisingly 
low, and convenient train connections can be made 
from any point in Wisconsin. Have you ever thought 
of Alaska, as a vacation possibility? If not, consider 
these attractions: a thrilling “inland passage’ trip, 
so close to shore that you can view the numerous 
mountain peaks, and the glaciers reaching down to 
the sea; totem poles, Indian villages; salmon fishing, 
mining, prospecting . . . and mountains which rise 
10,000 to 12,000 feet, right out of the sea. A day 
in Skagway, Dawson or Juneau will give you an un- 
forgettable picture of “Seward’s folly” . . . today one 
of America’s greatest treasures; and one of the most 
beautiful spots in North America. 


Black Hills and Bad Lands 


The Black Hills in South Dakota, and the Bad 
Lands, extending through the western part of both 
North ‘and South Dakotas offer a variety of scenery. 
The Black Hills region, famed for its gold mines, 
and the home of such characters as Deadwood Dick, 


The Golden Belt Tour 
through 


VIWTERIOR 
ALASKA 


by Rail and Automobile 


All your life you will remember this - 
Days and days of glorious travel thrills. 

First the inspiring steamer trip, 
through Alaska’s beautiful “Inside Pas- 
sage”. Past a gigantic panorama of shim- 
mering seas, — mountains, tumb- 
ling cataracts, dense forests, glaciers and 
flower fields of exquisite colors. 

Then into the very heart of Alaska. 
Into the scenic wilderness of this luring 
Northland. Motor trips to picturesque 
towns, to historic goldfields. 

You will travel, via The Alaska Rail- 
road, to Mt. McKinley National Park, 
and you'll see Mt. McKinley the most 
sublime spectacle of the North Ameri- 
can Continent. 


Send for descriptive map-folder giving all 
information, costs, duration and itinerary of 
Golden Belt and other Alaska tours. 


U. S. Department of the Interior 


Th Alaska Railroad 
6C (Mt. McKinley Park Route) 


G. C. Dickens, General Passenger Agent, 
333 North Michigan Avenue 
Phone State 5798, Chicago, Ill. 





Play all the way 


BY SEA 








b ewas, the joys of going the open-air, recreation 
way. Know the joy of waking every morning 
to a day of new pleasures such as only the broad, 
spacious quarters of a great liner can give you. 


For the vigorous—decks sports, swimming, or- 
ganized games. For those who want rest—broad, 
quiet decks and a well-stocked library. For the 
“travel-minded,” smart Havana, and in the Canal 
Zone, Balboa and ancient Panama City. For the 
socially inclined—dances, masquerades, bridge 
tournaments, gay, impromptu parties—and for all, 
the matchless experience of the Canal itself. 


The last word in ocean luxury. Every room is 
outside and many have private baths. The Coast 
to Coast run is made in the record time of 13 
days. The food and service is famous throughout 
the world among experienced ocean travelers. 


Regular sailings from New York to Havana, 
Panama Canal, San Diego, Los Angeles, and San 
Francisco. Accommodations for First Class and 
Tourist passengers. 


S. S. VIRGINIA S. S. CALIFORNIA 
S. S. PENNSYLVANIA 





Circle Tours to California 


One way by water, via Panama Pacific Line, 
one way by rail with choice of route. Round 
trips from home town back to home town. 
Low summer fares. Ideal vacation trips. 











Panama Pacific Lin 


“ALL NEW STEAMERS- , 
INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY 
30 Principal Offices in the U. S. and Canada. 


Chicago Office, 180 N. Michigan Ave. 
Authorized S. S. and R. R. agents everywhere 
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Fares Lowest 





WONDERLAND 
tie, Vacations 


MILWAUKEE 
ST PAUL 

Open adventure’s book this 

summer. 


oT 7/4 

Travel independently or join 
an all-expense tour. Yellowstone Park 
(thru Gallatin Gateway), Black Hills, 
Spokane, Seattle, Tacoma, Mt. Rai- 
nier, Mt. Baker, Portland, Columbia 
River Gorge, Victoria, Vancouver, on 
to Alaska. Return via Canadian Rockies 
or California—GrandCanyon,Colorado. 


All-Expense Tours 
$141.00 to $593.00 


Everything included. 9days to 5 weeks. 
Best accommodations, jolly compan- 
ions, just like a big house party. Prices 
above apply from Chicago. Propor- 
tionately priced tours from your home 
town. Many tours to choose from. 
Take the de luxe roller-bearing 
OLYMPIAN. The sootless, cinderless 
electrified route—scenically supreme. 
Open observation cars. Meals by 
Broadway-famed Rector. 


Complete details gladly furnished — write 
C. Prien, General Agent 


J.C. 
he 701 N. Water St. (at E. Wisconsin Ave.) 
1601-4C Milwaukee, Wis. 


MILWAUKEE 
‘COE =§=6§ROAD 


ROCKIES TO THE SEA 
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Buffalo Bill Cody, Calamity Jane, and Wild Bill 
Hickok is today becoming one of the West's most 
popular vacation grounds, The entire region is rug. 





Courtesy Northern Pacific Ry. 
The Spectacular Cody Road to Yellowstone 


ged, with rushing mountain streams, tiny mountain 
lakes, and pine-covered crags, sticking up above the 
wooded valley floor. Since former president Coolidge 
vacationed there some years ago the roads have been 
improved, and one finds adequate hotel and cabin 
facilities. 

The Bad Lands . . . semi-arid regions of poor pro- 
ductivity, offer a marked contrast to the heavily 
wooded Black Hills. The soil of the Bad Lands is of 
such a composition that the infrequent torrential rains 
have gullied out the sides, to make the entire region 
one of grotesque unnaturalness. Weird spires, figures 
and formations have resulted from the constant ero- 
sion of the wind, and the intermittent erosion caused 
by rain. The region is especially valuable for pale- 
ontologists, for the entire region was at one time 
submerged in a great inland sea, with the result that 
many fossils of prehistoric animals have been un- 
earthed there. The Bad Lands are such a marked con- 
trast to the usual scenery of the West that they 
should be included on your trip, if possible. 


Colorado 


Of all the states in the West, Colorado has the 
most to offer the tourist who likes range upon range 
of snow-capped peaks. Within the bounds of Colo- 
rado one can find nearly any kind of scenery de- 
sired . . . arid regions around Grand Junction, wooded 
lakes on Grand Mesa, Pikes and Longs Peaks, min- 
ing on Chief Ourey (the “million dollar”) highway, 
cliff dwellings at Mesa Verde, and dozens of peaks 
to challenge the nerve of the hardiest mountain 
climber. 

Rocky Mountain National Park (Estes Park) is 
probably the most popular spot in Colorado. Only 
an hour's drive from Denver, it has an impressive 
approach through Big Thompson’s or St. Vrain’s 
canyons, Within the border of the park there are 
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Courtesy Rock Island Ry. 
Seven Falls—Colorado Springs 


excellent camping facilities, a golf course, tennis 
courts, trout streams, and innumerable trails, lead- 
ing to hidden little mountain lakes, glaciers, or 
mountain peaks. Train connections are excellent be- 
tween Wisconsin and Denver, and before getting 
into the Park, and succumbing to its charm it would 
be well to pause at Denver, and visit the important 
points of interest within the city limits, and within 
a day's drive from the capitol. 

Denver is a city of beautiful homes, hospitals and 
magnificent public buildings. You will find it worth 
your while to pause at the capitol (and have your 








Courtesy Milwaukee Road 
Old Faithful—Yellowstone 
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| WHITEWATER 
Educational Tour of 


EUROPE 


Combines 


College Credit with Travel 


SIX COLLEGE CREDITS 
May be earned 


THREE COLLEGE COURSES 


are offered in 
Social Science and Education 


TEN COUNTRIES VISITED 
Canada, England, Belgium, 
Holland, Germany, Czecho- 
Slovakia, Austria, Italy, 
Switzerland and France 














| 
June 16 to August 4 or 13 
for further information write to 
| W. C. FISCHER, Director of Tours 


or 
C. M. YODER, President a 


WHITEWATER STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 


WHITEWATER, WISCONSIN 




















N. E. A. CONVENTION—ATLANTIC CITY 
SPECIAL TRAIN FOR DELEGATES, MEMBERS AND THEIR FRIENDS 
from Illinois, lowa, Indiana, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Nebraska 


[ond 





From Chicago $ 1 9 ()-° Personally 
and Return Conducted 
Low Rates from Other Cities 
including 
Transportation, Pullman, Meals, Hotels, Rooms with Bath, 
Sightseeing, Special Entertainment, Handling of 
Baggage, Staterooms on Steamers 
HIGHSPOTS OF THIS BEAUTIFUL ITINERARY 

Washington—Mount Vernon—Philadelphia—Valley Forge 
—One Week in Atlantic City--New York—Steamer to 
Boston—Bunker Hill—Concord—Lexington—S te amer to 
Halifax—Motor Tour Through LAND OF EVANGELINE 
—Quebec—Montreal—Trip through Thousand Islands— 
Toronto—Niagara Falls. 


Lv. Chicago, Friday, June 24 
THREE WEEKS TRAVEL AT A COST NEVER 
OFFERED BEFORE 
169 teachers enjoyed our trip last summer 
to the Los Angeles Convention. 
(Coupon Below Brings Full Particulars) 


Party limited. 


GEO. W. POWERS 
Director of Transportation 
111 W. Washington, Chicago. 
I am interested in N.E.A. trip. 
booklet. 
RE ae hae eee PE a 
Address ~_- 


Please send illustrated 


read it in the JOURNAL! 
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‘Natures Way 
ELLOWSTONE PARK, 


OLYMPIC GAMES 


6 Glorious days, seeing systematically 
Colorado, Salt Lake, Yosemite, San 
Francisco, Hollywood, Los Angeles, Catalina, 
Mexico, Grand Canyon, Petrified Forest, 
Carlsbad Caverns, Picturesque Southwest, and 


Historic South. 
Acceptable College Credit 
Lowest Cost You May Pay Next Fall 


Annual Tour-23 States-8000 Miles-Mexico 


Personally Conducted—College Faculty. Air- 
cushioned radio busses, our own cafeteria, un- 
surpassed sight-seeing equipment. 

We leave (Wisconsin) in June 


‘*We Cover America Like the 
Shining Sun’”’ 


Write for information on this lowest price tour: | 


UNIVERSITY of TOURS 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 


CALIFORNIA 


Personally Conducted Vacation Trip 































Cost as 3 Weeks 
Low as Trip 
$161.00 All Expenses 








Leave Chicago and St. Louis Monday, July 4 
including 
Transportation—Meals—13 nights in hotels. Rooms with 
private baths—Sightsceing —Special Entertainment— 
Sleeping Car Accommodation—Handling 
of Baggage. 

High spots of this Wonderful Itinerary 
Springfield, visiting Lincoln’s Tomb and Home; St. Louis, 
ae Municipal Opera; Hot Springs National "Park ; Dal- 
las and Fort Worth; Carlsbad Caverns (Eighth Wonder of 
the World); El Paso; Juarez in Old Mexico; Tucson and 
Phoenix in Romantic Arizona; 7 Days in Los Angeles ; San 
Francisco; Salt Lake City; Royal Gorge ; Colorado Springs ; 

Pikes Peak Region. 
169 MEMBERS OF THE N.E.A. asf Aaa THIS 
DELIGHTFUL TRIP LAST YEAR 
via 
Alton Ry.—Texas & Pacific Ry.—Missouri Pacific Ry.— 
Southern Pacific Ry.—Denver & Rio Grande Ry. 
(The coupon below brings full particulars) 
GEO. W. POWERS 
Director of Transportation 
111 W. Washington, Chicago. 
I am interested in California Vacation trip. Please 
— illustrated booklet. 
Name 
Address 
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coln highways. 


picture taken on the step marked “one mile above 
sea level’), the mint, the museum, the new city hall, 
and the busy shopping section. 

A day's drive will take you through one of the 
finest municipal park systems in the United States 
. . . up to Echo Lake, to the summit of Mt. Evans, 
and back over Lookout Mountain to visit the burial 
place of Buffalo Bill Cody. 

After your visit in the Park take the famous 
“circle drive’ over Fall River Pass, to Grand Lake 
and back over Berthoud Pass .. . it’s a drive we 
guarantee you'll never forget! 

Lack of space forces us to discontinue our tour of 
“See America First’’ scenery. What has been said of 
the parks mentioned above could be repeated for 
Yosemite, Carsbad Cavern, Death Valley and nuv- 
merous other points. But just this brief mention will 
suffice to give you an idea what our West has to 
offer. You will find several Western Railroads ad- 
vertising in the JOURNAL ... write them for de- 
scriptive literature ... rates to the West have never 
been lower, and the facilities are of the very best, 





EN | 


Wonder Tours of Eastern America 


SEVENTH SEASON. Every party escorted 
by Mr. and Mrs. Bixler. Modern motor 
coach. All daylight travel. BEST HOTELS. 
Price includes all expenses. Small party. 
We specialize on select itineraries. 


(1) Atlantic City (for N. E. A. conven- 
tion), Philadelphia, Washington, Virginia, 
Blue Ridge and Alleghenies, Gettysburg. 14 
days. June 27. (2) New England. 15 days. 
July 16. (3) Washington. National and Lin- 
Gettysburg. 7 days. Aug. 
15. (4) Dixieland (rhododendron season), 
Kentucky Blue Grass region, Great Smoky 
Park, Asheville, Pisgah 
Forest, Carolina, Virginia, White Sulphur 
Springs. 16 days. June 11. 

Send for Folder 
THE BIXLER TOURS 


NEW PHILADELPHIA - 





Mountain National 


OHIO 
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Outstanding Summer 


Bargain Tours 
FROM MILWAUKEE 


June 18 July 2 Aug. 7 


Three, seven day, all expenses paid tours to 
the Scenic and Historic East: Niagara Falls, 
New York, Atlantic City, Philadelphia and 


Washington. 
June 25 Aug. 20 


Two, ten day, all expenses paid tours to 
YELLOWSTONE NATIONAL ParK, Colorado 
Rockies, Denver, Colorado Springs, Royal 
Gorge and Salt Lake City. 

Extra Special July 2d. Exceptionally low 
priced, day coach excursion to Rocky 
Mountains National Park, Denver, Colo- 
rado Springs, Pikes Peak, etc. 


For detailed information, and special low 
rates, write 


A. L. SOMMERS 
SEE AMERICA FIRST TOURS 
Sheboygan, Wis. 





REMEMBER ... Say you read it in the JOURNAL! 
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